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TIMOTHY ISO 


Famous Evangelist of the Congo 


The one supreme purpose of the 
Church of Christ in any land is to 
preach the Gospel. Every patient 
in the hospital must hear the word; 
every girl or boy in the school must 
be taught of Christ; every child in 
the orphanage must be brought up 
in the fear and admonition of the 
Lord; the kindergartens are con- 
ducted with the distinct  under- 
standing that there are no heathen 
babies, and that these flowers of in- 
fancy must think of themselves as 
objects of Christ’s love and children 
of His Father. 


But the missionaries are not sat- 
isfied to let the strong grown men 
and women of the present genera- 
tion die without God. They are en- 
larging their efforts and multiply- 
ing their success, especially through 
native evangelists, in the immediate 
conversion of the people that knew 
not God. The past century has been 
the time of sowing with tears; in all 
the great mission lands the time of 


reaping with joy has arrived, and the results are being multiplied amazingly. 


And— 


It is no time to abandon or abate victorious evangelism in America. 

$50,000 will open, equip, man and support for five years an important mission sta- 
tion in China, Japan, India, Tibet, The Philippines or Africa. 

$10,000 to $20,000 will open and equip a station at home or abroad. 

$2,500 to $5,000 will build a chapel in America or on the foreign field. 

$600 abroad and $500 at home, paid annually, supports a missionary preacher. 

$50 a year in Africa, $100 in China or India, $200 or $300 in Japan or the Philippines, 


supports a native evangelist. 
Why can’t you do this? 


Men and Millions Movement 
222 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Dr. Rauschenbusch’s Service to Laymen 


laymen brought us in these pages two weeks ago to 

the place where we introduced to our readers the 
new book by Walter Rauschenbusch, “A Theology for the 
Social Gospel.” This book, we said, is an interpretation 
of religion which is bound to be of interest to all intelligent 
Christian laymen of our generation. There is no greater 
service that a journal of religion can render its readers than 
to guide them to the great constructive books that are 
moulding the thought of tomorrow. While in these anxious 
days we are thinking about little else than our terrible, our 
glorious, war, we must make room in our thought for some 
consideration of the problems of reconstruction that must 
be faced by us all when the war is done. A destructive 
convulsion has seized the earth, but even in the midst of 
the travail of nations programs of reconstruction are being 
put forth by prophetic minds. Old things are passing 
away. 

The world is being made anew. 

Great reconstructive ideas are now arising from a dis- 
illusioned diplomacy and a humiliated church. A book like 
Professor Dewey’s “German Philosophy and Politics” gives 
the clue to a thorough-going revolution in philosophic 
thought. A book like Dr. Orchard’s “The Outlook for 
Religion,” challenges the church to its very foundations. 
And to these we now add Professor Rauschenbusch’s work, 
fresh from the press, as a book destined to be one of the 
most fruitful and influential in the new era. This volume 
does not deal directly with the war; in that respect it is 
somewhat restful to the mind engaged, as our minds neces- 
sarily are, mostly with war reading. But it does deal with 
the problems society, and especially the church, will have 
to face immediately our fighting task is done. 

Without doubt the war is profoundly shaking many 
things belonging to religious institutions and beliefs. 


\ 
STUDY of the question of a possible theology for 


,’ 





Christianity is more fluid today than it has been at any 
time since the Reformation. The whole church is in a 
state for remaking. Men’s sense of values is being retuned. 
New ideas are going to find a place in the religion of to- 
morrow and some old ideas that have been lost will no 
doubt be restored. It is a thrilling time in which to live, 
to work, and to think one’s way through the issues that 
destiny is thrusting upon us. 


There is one thing to which we may make up our 
mind without either dogmatism or doubt. It is that the 
social interpretation of Christianity will be greatly magni- 
fied in importance in the church of the new age. The 
individualistic type of religion will not be slurred over on 
account of this increased emphasis on the social gospel, but 
the church will see with a clearness greatly increased by 
the revelations of the war that the Kingdom of God can 
be realized on the earth only by the direct evangelization 
and conversion of those social forces and institutions which 
constitute the very structure of the human world within 
which each individual of us has to live. The full blessings 
of Christ’s gospel cannot be brought to individual souls 
direct—though the blessings that can be so brought are 
incomputable—but must be brought through the remaking 
of the corporate life of mankind as a whole. 

Social forces and institutions must be converted to 
Christ! 

There is nothing new in such a declaration. For a 
generation something like this has been growingly said in 
enlightened pulpits and in Christian books. For a genera- 


tion, too, the church has been groping after a method by 
which it could bring its resources and power to bear in an 
effective impact upon established corporate institutions to 
bring them under the law of Christ. There has not been 
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so much social preaching in the church in centuries as our 
generation has heard. And this preaching has borne fruit. 
Great reforms have been wrought out, of which the present 
impending fall of the liquor traffic is a conspicuous and 
vivid instance. 

*  & 


But up to this date the advocates of a socialization of 
religious endeavor have labored under this handicap: they 
have seemed to be dragging something into religion which 
did not really belong there, or if it belonged there it was 
more in the nature of an after-thought, a kind of appendix 
to religion, but not of its essence. Preachers of the social 
gospel have been confronted with the criticism that they 
were not preaching religion, that they had abandoned the 
“old gospel,” that they were “preaching politics” and “mere 
morality.” In some cases where the preacher was con- 
spicuously brilliant or commanding he has been able to 
make a success of a ministry distinguished for its social 
interpretation and leadership. But in a majority of in- 
stances those ministries which have sought to serve the 
Kingdom of God through social preaching and service have 
broken down. The churches have wearied of the social 
emphasis as a thing good enough in its place, but exotic to 
their religious programs, and have pined for “spiritual” 
preaching and the warmth of traditional evangelicalism. 

There is nothing more pathetic in the modern church 
than this fact. From all the seminaries each year a new 
crop of young ministers comes forth trained to think of 
religion’s task in social terms, and aflame with a passion to 
make their congregations a power for social reconstruction, 
only to be chilled and disillusioned with the reception given 
to their glowing ideals by the established order of things in 
their churches. One of two results has always followed: 
First, the minister, souring on his task, has gone into some 
other form of Christian service than that to which the 
church was hospitable. Or, secondly, disobedient to his 
heavenly vision, he has turned back to the traditional form 
of preaching, though in his heart he knows it is at best but a 
“partial gospel,” in the hope that thereby he can save his 
professional standing and galvanize his church into a sort 
of institutional life that will be satisfactory to its lay sup- 
porters. 


This, we repeat, is a most pathetic situation. The 
essential pathos of it lies in the fact that between the 
trained ministry of the present generation and the laity of 
the churches there is a great gulf fixed. A dualism of 
ideals, of standards by which to measure success, of goals 
to be gained, of truth itself, obtains in the church, with the 
present generation of ministers on one side and the general- 
ity of the laity on th other. As a consequence there can- 
not be that frankness and mutuality between laymen and 
minister which is essential in this sacred relationship. 
There is a subconscious tension constantly existing which 
inevitably becomes conscious and ominous when the church 
confronts crucial difficulties. 

Who is to blame for this condition? Is it the minister 
with his social gospel or the layman with his practical inter- 


est in the success of the church as an institution? Here is 
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a chance for much violent recrimination. And as a mat- 
ter of fact there has been a lot of it. But discerning stu- 
dents of the situation should be able to see that neither side 
is to be blamed as the primary offender. We are suffering 
the wrenches and aches of a growing period. Religion 
is in a transition state; it is going from a partial gospel to 
a whole gospel, from a gospel for individual souls to a 
gospel for the social order, a social order in which the 
gospel for individual souls may run its full course and be 
glorified. What we need to recognize is the fact that our 
statement of the social gospel has been, so far, fragmentary, 
half-baked, immature and justly enough liable to the sus- 
picion of being secular, non-religious and chilling to even- 
gelical devotion. That is why it has been more or less irri- 
tating to the churches and often ineffective in producing 
deep religious conviction. 


The social gospel has, so far, lacked the power to 
make itself feel religious to the average layman. 


Merely to say that the social gospel is religious, that 
it is of the very essence of religion, will not do. To discuss 
concrete matters of social reform in the pulpit—questions 
of sewerage, labor, pure milk, good government, inter- 
national peace—will continue to leave unsatisfied the relig- 
ious emotions of the layman, if not to irritate him, unless 
there shall arise some prophet who can show us how all this 
is vitally related to our religion—to our evangelical Chris- 
tianity—some propehet who can invest the whole social 
task of religion with the very concepts which have estab- 
lished themselves in our evangelical Christian experience. 
When some one shows us how to treat the great task of 
transforming the forces and institutions of the social order 
not merely as a task of reform, but as a task of evangeliza- 
tion, the same kind of religious conviction and fervor will 
go into the doing of it that now goes into the evangelization 
of individual souls. 

This service Dr. Rauschenbusch does for us. 


In this book, “A Theology for the Social Gospel,” he 
makes the social gospel seem to be as warmly and evangel- 
ically religious as is the gospel for the salvation of our own 
personal souls. He shows us how sin is embodied in the 
community, in the same sense that sin is embodied in the 
individual soul. Building on the modern scientific concep- 
tion of society, he sees that the social order is not merely 
the sum total of the individual persons in it, but is made 
up of a vast community of social organisms, corporate or 
collective groups, which have their own life and character 
and are as truly entities as the individual person is an 
entity. These collective entities—the state, the home, the 
lodge, a corporation, a city, a village, the church, an alumni 
association, a club, an army, a gang, a political party, and 
what not—are shot through with virtues and vices, just as 
is an individual person. No salvation can come to the 
world until these innumerable corporate entities are saved. 
And they are to be saved by the same laws of the spiritual 
life as Christianity has historically applied to the salvation 
of personal individuals. Dr. Rauschenbusch then takes 


up the great theological ideas of our faith and translates 
them into terms applicable to the evangelization of this 
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system of social entities whose conversion to the will and 
law of Christ will usher in the Kingdom of God. 

To the preacher this will, of course, be a thrilling 
and luminous interpretation. But it is to the layman that 
we are now commending it. Every layman who can read, 
who can read earnest, vital writing, who has any taste at 
all for understanding his own religion and who wants to 
make himself intelligent in his service to Christ and the 
Kingdom, should read and reread the noble chapters of 
this not difficult book. As we write there troop before our 
editorial mind’s eye the great laymen leaders of our Dis- 
ciples’ fellowship, men like those at a General Convention 
whose gifts and counsels are becoming increasingly indis- 
pensable in all our enterprises, and we could wish for them 
no greater enrichment of mind and vision than would come 
from a reading of this illuminating little book. If even so 
few as a thousand of our laymen of light and leading 
should read it the petty troubles and wretched discords of 
our people would be swallowed up in the gigantic task of 
social redemption which this interpretation of the Christian 
gospel by Dr. Rauschenbusch would surely lay upon their 
hearts. 


If You Mean “Immersion” Don’t 
Say “Baptism” 


the speech habit of multitudes of Disciples and 

Baptists is disclosed in the way nine out of every 
ten of us who know that “immersion” and “baptism” are 
not equivalent words, do, nevertheless, in our talk fall 
back upon an interchangeable use of them. This results 
not only in confusion to the hearer, but often in embarrass- 
ment to the speaker. 

We were listening not long since to an address by a 
prominent minister with whom we have discussed many 
times the question of the meaning of baptism and who 
thoroughly accepts the position that baptism is a much 
larger concept than immersion and that its meaning cannot 
be rendered by the word immersion at all. (This is the view 
of The Christian Century, and of such Disciple writers 
as F. D. Kershner, of the “Christian Standard,” and the 
late N. J. Aylsworth in his helpful volume, “The Moral 
and Spiritual Aspects of Baptism.”) The speaker to whom 
we refer was laying stress on the folly and sin in these en- 
lightened days of keeping the church divided over any 
matter of form whatsoever. His thesis and his purpose 
were sound and good. But he kept referring to baptism as 
a “mere form,” a physical act, etc. Once he said, “It is 
inconsistent with the essence of a spiritual religion that 
there should be any saving value attaching to baptism.” 

This, of course, brought up to the minds of all his 
informed hearers such great texts as “Repent and be bap- 
tized for the remission of your sins” ; “—even baptism doth 
also now save us”; “Baptized into Christ”; “He that be- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be saved,” etc. His talk was 
altogether unconvincing to those of us whose intelligence 
has to keep on comfortable terms with the Scriptures. 
What the speaker really referred to was immersion, the 


L] OW radically the immersion dogma has corrupted 
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mode of administering baptism, not baptism itself. But he 
should have said so and not created confusion and hostile 
reaction in our minds. 

It was through this carele$s interchange of baptism 
and immersion that Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., allowed 
himself to be tripped up by his Baptist critics. In his now 
famous speech he used in the main the expression “baptism 
by immersion,” which was exactly what he meant. But 
occasionally the very Baptist tradition which he was con- 
demning reasserted itself in his vocabulary and he fell into 
the use of the term “baptism” itself. Of course, this gave 
the conservative Baptist press a chance to mobilize all the 
passages of Scripture on baptism and to lay a barrage fire 
of high explosive texts right down before Mr. Rockefeller’s 
front line trench. If he had clearly discriminated between 
baptism, which he was not opposing or discounting, and 
immersion, whose mandatory importance he was discount- 
ing, he would have been in an impregnable position. 

Sometimes this confusion of terminology finds expres- 
sion even in more deliberative formulations, and here it is 
even more regrettable than in casual speech. There lies be- 
fore us at this moment a booklet prepared by the pastor of 
a large city church for the purpose of giving instruction to 
the children and young people of his parish on the sub- 
stantial truths of Christian faith and life. 
arranged in the form of a catechism. Under the question 
“What is baptism?” this pastor lets himself say, “Baptism 
is the immersion in water of a penitent believer in the name 
of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit.” This, of course, is an 
execrable caricature of the New Testament conception of 
baptism, and when his attention is called to it no one will 
be readier to acknowledge that it is so than will the greatly 
esteemed author of this catechism himself. Such a defini- 
tion misses the essential point of baptism altogether. Bap- 
tism is not the immersion in water of the penitent believer, 
it is the induction of the penitent believer into the body of 
Christ, which is the Church, and it is this act, not the 
physical plunging in water, that is performed in the name 
of the holy Trinity and by the authority of the Lord Jesus 
himself. 

Baptism, most of us now see, is not a physical act. It 
is a social-spiritual act, the organic function of incorporat- 
ing a penitent believer into the fellowship of the body of 
Christ. Nobody can discount the saving importance of 
such an act. It is performed by various modes—immer- 
sion, pouring, sprinkling, trine immersion. Of these 
modes we Disciples believe there are good and strong 
reasons why immersion is preferable, and why it should be 
practiced exclusively, but the reasons for preferring im- 
mersion are not the same as the reasons for accepting 
baptism, nor are the two classes of reasons equal in impor- 
tance. 

Our speech habits on the baptism theme need to be 
reorganized to conform to the more enlightened conception 
of baptism that is at last coming to obtain among immer- 
sionists as well as among pedo-baptists. The way to begin 
this correction of your speech habit is to make yourself 
clearly conscious of the distinction between baptism and 
immersion and then see carefully to it that your speech 
does not confuse the two words. 

If you mean “immersion” do not say “baptism”! 


Its materials are 
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KEEP THE REGULAR ORGANIZATIONS GOING 


HERE is no lack of interest in the Red Cross or 
Te Navy Auxiliary League or in other organiza- 

tions that have grown up in response to war needs. 
The danger today is that the older organizations of 
proved merit shall be neglected for the sake of the more 
spectacular and urgent needs of the war. We must make 
bandages, but shall we not continue the work of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society? We need Food Conservation lec- 
tures, but should not our women continue their loyalty 
to the C. W. B. M.? Because our town now calls on us for 
subscriptions to the Y. M. C. A., shall we discontinue our 
help to the Drama League or to the social betterment 
agencies ? 

One of the useful slogans for the war time is, “Keep 
the Home Fires Burning.” There is a deeper truth in 
the suggestion, “Business as Usual.” if the war breaks 
up our organizations for accomplishing the every-day 
tasks of the kingdom, we shall find ourselves poor indeed 
when it is over. 

The maintenance of all the regular religious and 
philanthropic organizations in a time when there is so 
much in the way of special calls will seem to call for 
great sacrifices. The high prices, the decreased incomes 
of many people, the burden of taxation, all contribute to 
our financial bewilderment. Life must be reconstructed 
to meet the new situation. We shall have to find simpler 
pleasures in our homes instead of the excitement of the 
We must learn the meaning of sacri- 
fice where once we thought only of prodigality. With 
this reconstruction of life, we can indeed keep alive the 


great white ways. 


splendidly serviceable organizations which we highly ap- 
preciated before the outbreak of the war. 


IS RELIGION DEAD? 


HE death of the church has been proclaimed by 
“Teams prophets of secularism in every age of the 

church’s history. Voltaire expected to see the day 
when the Bible must be found in museums. He would be 
surprised were he to revisit the earth today and find 
that every plate from which Bibles are printed is being 
used night and day on great presses, and that there is keen 
competition to secure these plates to supply the enormous 
present demand for the scriptures. 

At the out-break of the war a writer in the Century 
Magazine proclaimed the death of the church. Yet the 
bulk of Christian philanthropy last year, in a time of war, 
far exceeded former figures. The Y. M. C. A. has no 
members who are not members of the church, and that 
great organization raised fifty millions of dollars last year. 
Seventy millions was given to the cause of Christian edu- 
cation. In the military camps men are enrolling in large 
numbers for Bible study and more than a thousand men 
are kept busy in this kind of teaching service on every 
Sunday morning. 

The constant appeal of the government to the 
churches for co-operation is a recognition of their vitality 
and their place in the national life. The government has 
not sought its aid from fraternal societies or from the 
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public schools, but has found in the church the best 
medium for arousing community consciousness. It is 
the church that must make the public conscience sensitive 
on new questions. 


FATHER AND SON 


O MANY readers of The Christian Century have 
come to regard the poems of Thomas Curtis Clark 
as a sort of established institution in each issue of 

the paper that they will naturally be waiting with sympa- 
thetic interest for the first expressions of his heart follow- 
ing the death of his honored father, Rev. T. J. Clark, of 
whose life-work we wrote appreciative words last week. 
Father Clark was one of the gentlest of souls, beautifully 
unselfish, a man whose life as minister and citizen showed 
by a thousand demonstrations that he really believed love 
to be the greatest thing in the world. It was this warmth 
of character that explained the three long pastorates he 
held—one of twenty-two years, another of fourteen and 
the last, before his retirement, of nine. Naturally, such a 
father will find his best interpretation not in editorial 
eulogy, but in the intuitions and love of his poet son. Two 
bits of verse, one written on the return from the burial, 
the other at another time of reflection on his father’s work 
as a minister, have come to our hand and we have asked 
consent of the author to publish them here: 


AT THE TOMB 


LL about us is death; 
A Peril lurks in the sod; 
Shortened our mortal breath— 
And yet, my soul, there is God! 


Is our life but a day, 
Born of a flickering light ? 
Is this the end of the way, 
Here in the murk and the night? - 


Lo! on the frosted tomb 

Falls a gleam of the dawn: 
Death is no final doom; 

Life marches on—and on. 


Shall we lament our dead? 
Will He not safely keep, 

Who unto Mary said, 
“Lazarus does but sleep”? 


All about us is death; 

Peril lurks in the sod: 
Shortened our mortal breath— 

And yet, my soul, there is God! 


WINGED WORDS 
(In Memory) 


IS was not the speech that sings ; 
Naught was his of eloquence ; 


But his every word had wings— 
With the truth his thought was tense. 


His was not a poet’s dower; 
He had naught of skill or art; 
But his quiet words had power 
To uplift the common heart. 


Fe 
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AFTER PROHIBITION—WHAT? 


N A recent number of the New Republic a writer in 
| a semi-facetious vein tells of some directors of a 

mine located in a district into which prohibition has 
recently come. These men worked for prohibition in 
order to secure more efficiency in the mine. This efficiency 
has come, and with it a growth in sanity which leads the 
men to demand other social reforms which the mine 
owners are not willing to grant. The suggestion of this 
article is full of solemn warning to the church. If pro- 
hibition comes, are we through with reform? 

The reaction of the church against liquor has arisen 
quite as much out of the puritanical spirit as out of gen- 
uine social spirit. The same kind of man who used to 
feel a thrill of horror at the sight of two men playing 
cards on a railway train, had the same kind of a thrill 
when they pulled out a bottle. The opposition to drink 
arose out of a suspicion of the mirthful attitudes that 
accompany the flowing bowl or the playhouse. In recent 
years intelligent churchmen has been opposing the drink 
business because it is a social evil. They conceive it as 
the chief cause of poverty and the mother of crime. 
When national prohibition comes will this nascent social 
interest lead the churchmen to champion other reforms, 
and put conscience into them, as has been done in the 
war against drink? ~ 

It will require time for the sentiment of the church 
to crystallize and became unified around a new reform. It 
took time with the liquor business. This unity the church 
never knew with regard to slavery. A unified conscience 
in other matters of human uplift can only come with 
careful study. Will we sometime in the future have in 
the churches classes in economics which will be at once 
scientific and religious? Will the poverty and injustice 
of our modern world come to challenge the churches as 
has the evil of the open saloon? 





Life in Spidertown 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


OW I rose very early in the morning, before the sun 
N had risen, and the Dews of the Night were yet upon 
the Earth. And I walked in my garden, and be- 
hold, the Web of a Spider. And I stood and looked 
thereon. And the Web of the Spider was half a cubit 
long, and half a cubit broad. And the spider had builded 
it close to the ground. And it shone white in the early 
morning. And nigh unto it was another Web like unto it, 
and nigh unto the second a third. Yea, I looked about me, 
and all about in my Garden were there webs of spiders, 
all of them white in the mist, on every hill of potatoes a 
spider web, and each a Silken Tent. And I lifted one of 
them with my staff, and looked at it Closely, and behold, 
nothing that I had ever seen was half so delicate. And 
the little drops of Dew upon it were like unto Pearls. 
And I thought as I looked around me how here, within 
the space of my Garden, were Ten Thousand homes of 
Spiders, in each one of which dwelt a Spider and his Wife, 
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and in some of them certain Little Spiders. And in my 
neighbor’s Garden another Ten Thousand, even a City or 
a Nation in each Garden. And I wondered by what Name 
my Garden was called in the Language of Spiders. For 
I remembered that to them this was not the Garden of a 
Man, but a Kingdom of the Spiders, and that they doubt- 
less believed that for them God created the garden, yea, 
and the Earth, and the Sun and the Stars. 

And I wondered what they thought of Me, and of my 
Walking abroad among their Tents, and lifting one of 
them to its Destruction with my staff, and Rending many 
others with my Foot. And I wondered whether they 
thought me Good or Bad, and whether they called me God 
or the Devil. 

Yea, I thought of all the theologies of Man, and I 
said, Are they not the Intellectual Spider Webs of those 
who live close to the Ground, and whose filmy tents endure 
but for a Night? 

And I remembered the word of a Wise man, who said, 
Go to the Ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways and be 
wise. And I said, Go to the Spider, thou Theologian; 
consider her ways, and be humble. 

There is nothing that the hand of man hath made that 
is half so wonderful as the Web of the Spider. And there 
is nothing that Man createth that can endure much longer 
than a Spider web. For a Day and a Thousand Years are 
alike to the God who made both Man and the Spider. 

And I thouglit of all these things, yea, and of many 
more. And I picked my way among the Spider Webs, 
and was careful not to walk upon them. For how can | 
tell whether the same God that made both me and the 
Spider loveth not the Spider as much as He loveth me? 

And this I said to myself, that whatever the Spiders 
think about God and Me and my Neighbor, and by what- 
ever names they call our Respective Potato Patches, 
whether in the Language of Spiders they call mine Ger- 
mania and my neighbor's Britannia, or my neighbor's 
Austria and mine Italia, I hope they live in peace, each in 
its own Potato Patch which they think to be a nation, and 
that they are far more wise and not so sinful and stupid 
as men. 

For whether theologies be true or false, it is better to 
love than hate. 

This truth was revealed to me anew when I considered 
the spider. 








In Next Issue 

N NEXT week’s issue of The Christian Cen- 
| tury the leading editorial will be an earnest 

call to the forward-tending forces of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ to undertake a more aggressive 
program of progress, to unify their resources, and 
to bring to practical realization their convictions 
as to the character the Disciples’ movement was 
divinely intended to take on. This article will 
be one of the most important we have published 
in years. Their will be a special demand for 
extra copies. Orders should be sent in promptly. 


























The White Comrade 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


ARDLY any scene in the Bible stirs me more 
deeply than the story of the two disciples trudging 
homeward toward Emmaus along a twilight road, 

as the darkness deepened into the night. 
disappointed and _ sad. 


They were 
Their hearts were heavy with 
the weight of unfulfilled hopes, as human hearts so often 
They reasoned together in the gloaming 
of the day, sharing their common sorrow—what a picture 
of the life of man as we know it! 


are in this world. 


Slowly they became 
aware of Another who walked with them along the shad- 
owy way, answering their questions and healing their lone- 
liness—that, too, is like our human life in its higher fel- 
lowships, if only we could see its other side! 

Yes, that twilight road to Emmaus is a symbol of 
our human way, strewn with blighted hopes and broken 
dreams, and unless we learn to know who it is that 
journeys in our company the path will become more dim 
toward the end. No soul is left alone, and it is when the 
way is darkest and his guidance is most needed that 
the great Companion draws near. He is ever with us, 
even when we know it not, most near, often, when the 
way is most lenely and he seems so far away. The 
words of Godet in a letter to a friend, recalling the 
spiritual solitude of his student days in Berlin, are typical 
of many a man, especially in our day when men are so 
lonely and baffled of soul: 

! remember a whole year, and later on some months, long 


months, during which not one gleam of peace consoled my 


heart It was he, 
I walked sorrowfully 


and wept as I went, but 1 was on the road to Emmaus. 


The Lord was there but I did not know it. 
and I was mourning over his absence. 
It was 
only later that I knew who that companion was with whom I 
had walked amid such anguish on that road, and who had often 
seemed no other than my poor sad self or some brother who 
was powerless to deliver me 


A FALSE INTERPRETATION OF CHRIST 


No doubt you have followed the efforts of our lit- 
crary artists to rewrite the Gospel story of late, portraying 
Christ as if he were a poor, baffled fellow pilgrim powerless 
to help us. Their petty rationalism makes them blind to 
the wonder of a white flame kindled in the soul of a 
village Carpenter which all the blasts of the centuries 
It is pitiful. Mary Austin tells 
us that the Man Jesus was a small-town man who knew 


have not extinguished. 


not the big world, as if life were not as deep and the 
Homer 
was a small-town man, so was Burns, so was Kant, so 


sky as high in a village as in a metropolis. So! 


was Lincoln, to name but a few who are citizens of the 
world for all time. If Jesus was such a poor deluded 
dreamer as these artists paint him, one wonders why 
they trouble to tell his story. Yet they come back to 
him again and again, unable to explain him, but forever 
trying to do so, because they can in no wise escape him. 

Deny it, who may or will, the Eternal Christ still 
lives with us, and the world is full of his presence, if the 
world were only wise enough to know it. Aye, he is with 
us in these dark and terrible days, when Mars seems 


supreme ; a White Comrade fighting us while fighting with 
us, the keen edge of his sword felt in our innermost hearts ; 
the enemy of the evil within us, the ally of the good; 
more real that many with whom we shake hands. And 
around him, as he predicted, is gathered a strange, sad, 
weary, heart-broken company of those whom life has de- 
feated, those who have learned the failure of success, 
those who have culture without faith—the sick of soul, the 
palsied of will, the demon-haunted—seeking as of old 
that healing touch, that forgiving whisper, that revealing 
word, that hand stretched out in the darkness, which 
makes them know that they may still hope, for the impos- 
sible is true! 

Argument is unnecessary ; the fact proves it. Restiess 
we are, weary and worn with our heavy load of fear 
and care, until we learn of him whose burden is light 
and whose way is easy compared with the hard way of 
the world. Nor is there peace of heart until we know 
him who walks with us. Even Newman, noble as he 
was, lofty and pure of heart, leaves one with the impres- 
sion of a great and troubled mind, afraid of its own analy- 
sis, dreading its own subtle questionings. How much more 
are men troubled who have not his awful sense of the 
Unseen. 


THE WORLD IS LONELY OF HEART 


The passion of men to get together, so strong in 
our time, is in one way a confession of a great loneliness 
of heart, of a hunger for God which they seek to satisfy 
in a closer human fellowship. And when we come to- 
gether we learn that our fellow souls are as weak, as 
wandering, and as lonely as our own. Yet evermore 
he walks with us making our hearts burn within us 
along the way, and even from red fields of war come 
strange hauntings of a White Comrade moving among 
the wounded and dying, himself wounded more than any 
other by the sorrow and sin of humanity. 

How can we come to know him who haunts us, who 
dwells in us, and whose fellowship is our only hope of 
purity and peace of soul? First of all, if you come seek- 
mg the White Comrade, leave behind you all envy, vanity 
and pride, those old grudges that mar your life and 
cloud your faith, those poor, self-centered seekings which 
lead us so far astray. If you have been obsessed with 
trifles, or fixing your heart on hopes that vanish with 
the event, as those Emmaus pilgrims did, have done with 
it. Such errors are paid for in disillusionment and woe. 
Above all, do not let anything shake your faith in what 
is best and highest and truest in your heart, for what 
is noblest in us is akin to him whom we seek, else we can 
never find him. It is possible, it is pardonable, for a man 
who is sore beset to lose trust for a time, but he must 
never say what the fool hath said in his heart. That 
way lies a darker and more lonely road. Know of a 
truth that the soul—the “in-man,” as the mystics call 
it,—is little brother to him who came to seek and to save 
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it. Know also that he is trying to express himself in us, 
despite our sin and sorrow, if not because of it. Let 
him do it, remove all impediments of will and passion; 
let him have his way, and you will find the path be- 
coming a shining way. 


FELLOW SOULS THE BEST INTERPRETERS 


Also, those Emmaus pilgrims walked together, and 
he it was who said that where two or three commune in 
his name, he will meet with them. None can arrive 
alone; never think otherwise. One Christ dwells in us 
all, and takes possession of every one, just in propor- 
tion as we reach forth to one another and try to help 
and cheer those who journey with us. It is in fellowship 
that he is found, in service that he is revealed. When we 
forget ourselves and seek to help another in his need, lo! 
the Master is there, though we heard not his step when 
he drew near. If you are isolated by a great sorrow, go 
find some one who walks the same dark path, and An- 
other will join you along the way. The great apolo- 
getic for faith is found, not in high argument, but in 
loving souls that serve their fellows in simplicity and 
truth. They bear witness to his living presence: 


“The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble human souls; 

The gospel of a life like theirs 
IS more than books and scrolls. 


“From scheme and creed the light goes out, 
The saintly fact survives; 

The blessed Master none can doubt 
Revealed in holy lives.” 


How like those twilight pilgrims we are in our dis- 
appointment and sorrow! They had worked it out in 
their minds that he it was who should deliver their land 
from the tyranny of Rome, and set the people free. But 
it was not to be so. They had misunderstood his spirit 
and mission, and because he did not do what they wanted 
him to do their hearts were full of woe. Much of our 
grief comes in the same way. We work out a plan as 
we want things to be, and because they go awry we are 
crushed and cast down. Only yesterday a good man told 
me how he had planned for his only son to step into 
his shoes, take his task, and lift the load from his back. 
Suddenly his son was killed in an accident, and his 
hope was shattered. It was hard, unspeakably hard! Alas, 
he was not only broken but bitter of heart, and therein 
he was unwise. 


THE SOURCE OF ANXIETY 


When we put our judgment in place of providence, life 
becomes heavy with foreboding and care and a happy 
child is changed into an anxious man. Long ago the Attic 
Philosopher learned that trustfulness prevents sorrow, if 
not from coming, at least from staying. O my soul, re- 
member! 


“How else but through a broken heart 
May Lord Christ enter in?” 


Those two pilgrims reasoned together in the twilight, 
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but they came to no clear conclusion of truth. 
were at the end of their wits. 
thought had been shaken down by the shock of a great 


They 
Their little system of 


tragedy. Such an experience is profoundly painful, as 
some of us can testify. When our house of thought 
falls with a crash, we are left shelterless and shivering 
in the chill air that breathes from off the awful 
spaces. Yet such a sorrow may be for our saving, 
if it shows us that life is larger than our creed and that 
truth is deeper than our dogma. One thing is sure: the 
highest truth is not reached by analysis but by insight, not 
by the inteliect but by the heart. Just as to know and 
love nature is a higher and simpler thing than to know 
the geology of the rocks and the chemistry of the flowers, 
so to know the living Christ is sweeter and more re- 
vealing than all the theories of theology. At best our 
dogmas are like the sand-house which the Indian baby built 
on the shore and which the tide overflowed. Even our 
theories about Christ may hide him from us. Let us 
lay it to heart that our duty is not to explain Christ, but 
to follow him who is the White Comrade of our pilgrim 
souls. 

“Not for one single day 

Can I discern my way, 

But this I surely know— 
Who gives the day 
Will show the way, 
So I securely go.” 


“A PATH OF VISION” 


While they communed together and reasoned, Jesus 
himself drew near, and the twilight road became a Path of 
Vision. With that strange warming of the heart their 
reasonings ceased, and the Bible became a dearer, deeper 
book as he opened to them its meanings unguessed before 
What a Bible class! Would to God that when their little 
dogmas are shattered by the terrible blows of sorrow, men 
might learn to go to that wise old Book and let it tell its 
story to their hearts. As it is, they take up with poor 
scribblers who teach the thin guesses of odd and eccentric 
cults, and feed their souls on husks. How can we know 
the Comrade of our souls unless we read the little Book 
of the Eternal Life which tells the story of his life and the 
romance of his grace? Alas and alack, that the one Book 
that is most true, most tender, most wise, whose pages 
are for the healing of human hearts, should lie in neglect. 

Every journey has an end, and when our fellow pil- 
grims reached the village whither they went he who never 
intrudes made as though he would go further. But they 
detained him, offering him their humble hospitality in 
words that have become a part of the sacred music of 
the ages. He sat down with them to the evening meal, 
and as he blessed the loaf and broke it something in his 
familiar gesture, mayhap, some little habit of his, made 
them know who it was who had walked with them along 
the road. They err who wait for some blinding vision 
to amaze, some incredible wonder to startle and confound. 
No, the finest of all arts is the recognition of the Divine 
in the commonplace, in the little things of life, in the nearby 
duty, in the simplest acts. Once we have found the Master 
the evening meal becomes a sacrament of revelation, an out- 
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ward and visible token of a Presence ineffable and full 
of grace. 


“O Master, let me walk with Thee 
In lowly path of service free; 
Tell me Thy secret; help me bear 
The strain of toil, the fret of care. 


“Help me the slow of heart to move 

By some clear, winning word of love; 
Teach me the wayward feet to stay, 
And guide them in the homeward way.” 





Why a Church Board? 


By David M. Jones 


an unwelcome visitor at an official board meeting 
of one of the strong churches of our communion 
Never having been a member of an official board, and 
thus enabled to pass judgment upon its procedures from 
conclusions derived through personal observation, I lis- 


FEW days ago I was an accidental but I think not 


tened with considerable interest to the discussions pro 
and con on the questions of the evening. Having been 
connected more or less intimately with a minister’s family 
for twenty years, I had grown to look upon such an 
august assembly with something of the same night-marish 
dread as that with which I had met the bugaboos of my 
childhood. Some of the revelations which came to me 
that night were illuminating—that is the wrong word, 
however, for it was the oppressiveness of a shadow 
which I felt, rather than the radiance of a bright light. 

I do not think there ever was a man who had for 
his profession higher ideals or a more conscientious pur- 
pose than has had the man in our family, who is a min- 
ister. A man who could have made a success of half 
a dozen other professions; who has an education far 
above the ordinary; who has, to an unusual degree, the 
power to win and to hold the confidence of people, par- 
ticularly those needing help; who has always been recog- 
nized as absolutely sincere, by his enemies as well as by 
his friends; who has never had anything to hide, but 
has always been frank and square in all his dealings 
with his fellowmen; and whose spiritual and devotional 
life has been an outstanding characteristic; such, I think, 
would be the verdict of multitudes of people in the 
churches and cities where he has labored. Inevitably 
a man of such capacities would be a man of vision. 
The place of the church in the lives of men would be 
most jealously watched, and the failures of the church 
to meet the needs of the life of today would be a matter 
Yet, time and again, issues which 
seemed to him vital to the life and standing of the 
church and the kingdom, and which had called from 
him the most prayerful consideration with resulting vision 
of constructive work, would be met with the utmost in- 
difference by his official board, which would checkmate all 
his efforts after a casual half-hearted discussion of a few 
minutes’ duration. 

Other ministers, broken-hearted over conditions which 


of grave concern. 
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had paralyzed their best endeavors, have come to our 
home to seek counsel and sympathy, or perhaps advice 
as to the choice of a better field for their activities. They 
have invariably gone forth with a new vision of service, 
a fresh determination, and perhaps some suggestions 
which might help them in pursuing that will-o-the-wisp, 
a church morally capable of making a worthy responsé 
to sincere efforts made in its behalf. A study of the 
causes of these various ministerial heartaches is suggest- 
ive of the problem, for invariably these men have found 
their Waterloo in an unsympathetic church board. 

Is it true, then, that the first concern of an official 
board is that it shall act as a spiritual or temporal brake 
upon its pastor? Is its only other important function 
the performance of those tasks which come with handling 
the finances of the church? Of course, we all agree that 
biblically speaking, the elders have most important duties. 
Yet, aside from presiding at the communion service and 
sitting with the church board, they usually delegate most 
of their other duties to the minister. Does some one 
need spiritual advice? Has some one gone astray, and 
does he or she need the church’s care? The elders may 
meet and decide upon the matter, but the pastor is usually 
asked to undertake whatever task their decision may in- 
volve. Especially is this true if the job is a disagreeable 
one. I know one overworked pastor who recently ap- 
proached, without success, four elders in an effort to 
have present with him some one to act as a witness, if 
necessary, in a particularly unpleasant piece of work 
which he never should have been asked to do; for it was 
clearly the elder’s duty. Finally he took his wife with 
him. Another elder, when approached by his pastor and 
asked if he were willing to undertake a certain difficult 
task for the church, refused, putting the burden back on 
the minister. When asked why he refused he replied, 
“I have to live here and the pastor doesn’t!” Perhaps if 
some of our church officials would become less selfish 
in meeting the needs of the congregations, Jesus Christ 
would dwell more abundantly in our churches. The 
first concern should be that Jesus Christ live in the church, 
at whatever cost to its individual members. The deacons 
also have biblical duties, yet this same shifting of re- 
sponsibility usually takes place with them, also. 


A GOOD COUNSELOR 


When these holy purposes, for which our elders and 
deacons are set apart, are lost to sight, it is no wonder 
that the official board has too often become merely an 
organization to handle the finances of the church and to 
put brakes on the pastor. I have been told that in the 
days when elders and deacons were ordained to their call- 
ing just as a minister was ordained to his, the spiritual 
atmosphere of the church was far better than it is today. 
Many of our church officials are elected because they 
happen to be popular, or have money, or can make a good 
speech, or are shrewd financiers. Spiritual qualification 
does not often enough enter into the choice. Yet is it 
not as important that those who transact the business 
of Jesus Christ should be as spiritually minded as the 
pastor who stands in the pulpit is supposed to be? Is 
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it not just as necessary—even more so, in fact—that 
churches should consider God’s will in their financial 
business as that they should consider methods of raising 
the money? 


“UP AGAINST IT” 


This brings me back to the board meeting of the 
other night. The issue was big with possibilities, in- 
volving as it did a reform which would make for the 
spiritual and social betterment of millions of people. The 
pastor had prayed over it for months. A few others to 
whom the vision had been opened had joined him in 
prayer for the results. His plan had been carried before 
groups of national and state leaders, at considerable per- 
sonal outlay of time and money, until the magnitude of the 
undertaking had already caught the sympathetic support 
of the officers of the various organizations. Before going 
to this board meeting, he expressed himself as feeling 
that he would be “up against it” and he spent an hour or 
more in prayerfully considering how best to present this 
matter, which he knew would bring no hardship to any 
member of his church and which he felt had in it much 
of blessing and power. The board came together—thirty 
or more men, supposed to represent the best spiritual 
life of the church. When the pastor presented his plan 
—which one of the men afterwards said was the biggest 
task to which any man had ever challenged them—they 
took their little business hammers and began picking away 
at the plan to see if it was sound from a business point 
of view and could be easily carried out. All agreed that 
it was practicable, but many seemed unwilling to under- 
take the task if a difficult one. Finally, after discussing 
the business side of the matter at some length, the board 
half-heartedly put it to vote. It was of course wise that 
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the practical side of the plan be considered—no one ques- 
tions that; but the cold, mercenary method which the 
board leaders pursued—finally putting this wonderful op- 
portunity to the test of a vote without so much as once 
engaging in prayer—was a real shock to me. One mem- 
ber of the board sat and read a newspaper throughout 
the whole proceeding! 

This may be an unusual experience, and yet I fear 
that it is not. To me it explains something of the dif- 
ficulties which often arise between ministers and their 
official boards. People who are seriously considering the 
world situation in the light of spiritual responsibility tell 
us that before the war is over Christian people must be 
brought to their knees. God will not bless us with peace 
until we have been humbled. If this is true—and minis- 
ters are preaching it—how can we hope to have results 
from our churches until we have a more spiritually minded 
officiary ? 

Perhaps if men would pray for the pastor and for 
the interests which he so zealously tries to represent, some 
of the grouches which sooner or later militate for his 
removal would not seem so important. All honor to the 
godly men in every church who prayerfully seek to serve 
their Maker. All honor to those who accept official re- 
sponsibility as a sacrament. Would that they were more 
numerous! The right kind of official board would be a 
help and inspiration to its pastor, holding up his hands 
in his unequal battle with sin and indifference. A church 
with the wrong kind of board might do well to dispense 
with it, providing only a finance committee to care for 
its business. The cause of Jesus Christ has small need 
of any official group which serves merely as a board to 
make the cross upon which so much that is holiest and 
best in our ministry is crucified. 


The Fear of Fear 


By Norman Maclean 


The death-in-life experiences of the trenches are bringing to the world many a strange 


tale of spiritual travail and revelation. 


Donald Hankey’s adventures of the spirit narrated 


in his “Student in Arms” have gone ‘round the world. The following story, tense with hu- 
man interest and brimming with spiritual significance, appeared originally in the British 


Weekly. 


“Halts by me that footfall: 
Is my gloom, after all, 
Shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly? 
‘Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 
I am He Whom thou seekest!’” 


to consciousness, the quick coming of the doctor, the 

feet of the orderlies on the stair, the lifting on the 
stretcher, the easy movement of the car—and then the 
cool ward with its double row of beds, the quiet men 
stretched on them, and the casements wide-open to the 
sea! The sounds of tumult and of legions marshalling 
for war died into silence; the ceaseless activity of many 


| T was just as if he had died suddenly. A fall, a return 


thousands was as if it were no more; no butchery or 
devilry devastated any more the world. The sisters who 
came and wove around him an atmosphere of tenderness 
as a healing balm, seemed to him, in their white waving 
caps, as if they were celestial ministrants. The sun sank 
into the sea, swimming in a golden shimmering bath of 
apocalyptic splendor. The night fell, and the moon shone 
on the wavering sea. Now and again the door opened, and 
heavy-footed men came limping to yacant beds and the 
white-robed gathered round them. They, too, no doubt, 
had left the world of strife and come to the land of bliss! 
And then came sleeps» . . . 

The Padre lay there a week, with his eyes on the 
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sea, and on the bed beside him, separated only by a little 
cupboard, lay a young lieutenant, whose foot was curled 
up by the splinter of a shell. It seemed that for a quarter 
of an hour every day the world’s healing science concen- 
trated on straightening out that foot. And day by day it 
slowly straightened. As the terror of a crippled life gradu- 
ally lifted, the young soldier talked more and more to his 
For though there were many in the ward, yet 
the two beds were in an alcove, and two square pillars 
isolated the Padre and the lieutenant from all the rest. 
They were yoked together by these pillars. And day by 
dlay their words became more near. To speak of friends 
and kindred, even to strange ears, is to summon them to 
the bedside and to gloriously people the ward. 

It was not merely the geographical proximity from 
which there was no escape that brought intimacy of speech, 
but on that evening of which I now write there was in 
the very air a vibrant sense of the hidden mystery. It was 
Sunday evening, and the soft notes of a hymn came echo- 
ing along the corridor and through the door. The sun 
caressed the western sky until it blushed and giowed. The 
patients whose wounds were healing lounged at the open 
windows and watched the brown-sailed ships cross the 
pathway of light. It was wholly natural for words to 
pass into a realm whose doors, thrice locked and barred, 
but rarely turn on their hinges, however insistent the 
ut the circumstances under which he 
spoke matter very little. What really matters is what the 
young soldier said about the hidden things as the shadows 
I only insist on the 


neighbor. 


knocking outside. 


eathered in the corners of the ward. 
circumstances as showing that there was through it all 
the vivid sense of reality. 


“The only virtue in which the soldier has much stock 
is courage,” said the lieutenant, softly patting his curled- 
up leg. ‘Many are haunted by the fear that their courage 
may not prove equal to the strain. They dread lest the 
crisis come and find not in their hearts the courage to meet 
it; lest in the hour of extremity, through cowardice, they 
should fail their fellows. It is the thought of proving a 
craven that sends a shiver down the spine.” 

He ceased patting the damaged leg, and adjusting his 
head on his hand so that without discomfort he might 
look around the corner of the cupboard, he settled down 
to the luxury of speech. 

“Every man knows his own experience best,” he went 
on softly. “When my time came, I was in a blue funk. 
We were to go over the parapet in an hour. The guns 
rent the air into shreds, and the earth into shards. The 
world was convulsed with crumbling earth and splintered 
shell. But on the men in the trench there fell a stillness. 
Through the roar as of a world passing away, two or three 
slept peacefully. Their accounts with the Unseen were 
perhaps already balanced, or they did not know of any 
account. But the rest were still. When the barrage lifted 
in front and went on, they must leap into the open and fol- 
low. . . . Each man knew what his chance was worth, 
and each in the secret of his soul called upon his God.” 

“Do they always do that?” asked the Padre. 
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“You bet,” replied the lieutenant curtly, for he did 
not love interruptions. 

“And you?” quéried the Padre. 

“TI prayed,” went on the lieutenant, “and, though I am 
not a religious man, I tried hard to visualize God. I did 
not ask for safety or for my life, for that struck me as 
unfair. One must play the game. When death is in the 
air, one must not pray for oneself in that way. But I 
prayed for what I needed most. I prayed for courage. | 
looked at the men, for it gripped my soul that I might fail 
them. I could hear the word ‘coward’ on their lips. I had 
only one word rising in the stillness of the soul: ‘ ‘Courage : 
Lord! Give me courage.’ 

“But my lips were ashen, and the courage I longed 
for came not. The minutes were passing, and I quailed. 
Was fear to conquer me? And my heart cowered with the 
fear of fear. 

“Then, like a pistol-shot, sudden and sharp, a thought 
came to me. I changed my prayer. I asked no longer for 
courage: I asked only to be delivered from the fear of 
fear. If only I were set free from the terror of becoming 
a coward I might prove my manhood. ‘Save me from the 
fear of being afraid’ was now my prayer. 

“And a wonderful thing happened. I felt all at once 
a sense of an Unseen Power, in whose hand I was. There 
rang in my ears words which I once knew, but had for- 
gotten: ‘My grace is sufficient for thee.’ Like the snap- 
ping of a string that opens a door I was set free—as a 
bird from the snare of the fowler. The barrage, continu- 
ing or lifting, was nothing to me. Suddenly the guns 
ceased ; there was a silence as of death, and we went over 
the parapet. But it wasn’t the man of an hour ago, but a 
new and different man, that went over the parapet in my 
person.” 

The lieutenant fell silent. 
in the ward. 

“Your experience can be explained,” began the Padre, 
breaking the silence. “The unavailing prayer in one’s 
own name passes into the prevailing prayer in Christ's 


” 


The shadows were deeper 


name when ‘ 
“I don’t know anything about that,” interrupted the 
lieutenant quickly, pushing back the dark curly hair from 
his brow. “You'll excuse my saying so, but, to be candid, 
] am not a religious man.” 
“That is why I am so keenly interested,” rejoined the 
Padre. 


* * ~ 


“Interested in that!” exclaimed the lieutenant; “If I 
were a religious man I could understand better your being 
interested.” 

“The interest lies in that you are not,” replied the 
Padre. 

The night had now fallen. The soft electric light 
irradiated the ward. The quick intake of breath which 
marked the spasms of the Devonshire man behind had 
passed into the soft, regular breathing of sleep. 

“As you are interested in spite of my not being a 
religious man, you may like to hear of another experience,” 
resumed the lieutenant. “We were moving up a communi- 
cation trench to support another regiment. The trench had 
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been pounded by our artillery and then by the Boche—so 
that it was scarcely a trench at all. In it were many dead, 
both theirs and ours. Everybody was too busy to bury 
them, almost too busy to notice them. In time you get 
callous—you’ve got to. The Boche began to shell heavily 
with a high explosive—whizbangs’ (a most annoying 
shell)—and machine guns from various points swept the 
trench. You can stand anything if you are on the move, 
hut a stoppage occurred in front, and we were ordered to 
holt. The trench was overcrowded. Death was every- 
where—under the feet the putrefying dead and in the 
air and all around, death. There was no going for- 
ward and no going back possible. And then the bar- 
rage settled down on that part of the trench where | 
was. It was horrible. It wasn’t my first experience— 
hut it was by far the worst. And you never get used to 
that hell. 


“Then my queer experience came. I happened to look 
into the face of a brother officer (a white man, if ever 
there was one), and with more bravado than merriment 
| screwed my mouth into what I hoped was a smile. And 
in that act there arose within me an unconscious appeal to 
the Highest. That appeal was urgent: Though I am not 
a religious man I believe certain things—the things that 
My appeal was that the Power over all should 
back me up #n the effort that made the lips smile. In- 
stantly something happened. Shells still burst 
all around, with smoke and an incredible roar everywhere. 
lhe crack, crack of machine guns, until the air was a sheet 
of bullets; the earth blasted and thrown high into the air ; 
the moans of the stricken—that’s what girt me round. But 
ese things were no longer real. As a dreamer awakes 
from a ghastly nightmare, and, while the horror is still 
upon him, is suddenly comforted by the knowledge that 
it was only a dream, so, all at once, the danger and 
the horror of that trench became unreal. 
I could not be destroyed. I was filled with a 
great comfort. During these few moments (that probably 
did not last longer than I smiled) I was raised above 
destruction.” 

The lieutenant stopped and groped for a matchbox 
on the cupboard. 

“How much longer did the feeling last?” eagerly 
asked the Padre. 

“If I were spining a yarn,” went on the soldier, his 
cigarette alit, “I would say that the feeling of unreality 
and of comfort remained all through the attack, and 
that under its influence I did great deeds of valor. But 
there was nothing of that sort. In a few moments we 
moved on, and during the attack I was too busy to think 
of anything. But that experience was comforting. 
It made a great difference at the time.” 

“There is an explanation of your experience,” ex- 
plained the Padre. “It came from your will to smile. You 
know the theory that if you meet a lion and don’t run 
away you won't be afraid. It is the running away that 
causes the fear. Use your will and you won’t fear.” 

“Whose theory is that, about the lion?” asked the 
lieutenant. 


matter. 


I was the 
reality. 
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“That’s the theory of William James,” answered the 
Padre. 

“I don’t know about him,” said the soldier, settling 
himself back on the pillows for the night; “for, you see, 
I am not a religious man.” 


oo 


One by one the lights were switched off. The cool 
wind came in through the open casements and filled the 
ward with the freshness of the sea. The man with 
the shattered foot in the corner, who, in the stupor of 
semi-consciousness moaned. softly, “Oh, my foot! Oh, 
my foot!’ fell quietly asleep. The night sister walked 
softly to the casement and stood in white looking out 
to sea. Over her shoulder a bright star shone into the 
ward. She sighed gently, and turning, walked to the 
bed in the corner, where an airman lay with shattered 
limbs. Doubtless for her, too, that was a great moment 
in the open casement as the soft murmur of the waves 
crooned in her ears—singing of home and loved ones 
far away. If she cared to speak of it, perhaps, she also 
would say of that and of many a moment in whose strength 
she faces the saving of men: 
it made a great difference to me.” 

But the lieutenant was sleeping like a child, with a 
smile on his lips, when the night sister came softly up 
the ward and flashed her torch on his curled-up foot. 


“I was greatly comforted ; 





The War 


A Weekly Analysis 


HE war may be 3,000 miles away, but it can reach out and 
Tous American homes and hearts. This truth has been 

poignantly impressed upon us during the past week in the 
loss of the Tuscania. 

The death of so many of our brave men on the very threshold 
of their great adventure in behalf of flag and country will stimulate 
the fighting purpose of the nation. Throughout the navy the word 
has gone, “We will make them pay for this!” and the men of the 
army will be no less eager to exact just penalty for the sacrifice 
of their comrades. 

The lesson of the extreme importance of our long line of sea 
communications has also been driven in upon consciousness and 
understanding. We must expect a desperate effort on the part of 
the enemy to break this line. In no way can he so effectively 
hamper our war plans; by no other means can he hope to cause 
us injury and delay at so small a risk to himself. The whole of 
our military enterprise in France depends upon keeping the sea 
lanes clear, and the vital necessity of maintaining the navy at the 
highest point of efficiency, and of speeding the construction of ships 
for transport is emphasized in high lights against the dark back- 
ground of the Tuscania’s tragic sinking. 

We hear less about the navy than about any other branch of 
our war service. Correspondents do not travel with our battle- 
ships and destroyers, and the stories of their deeds are few and 
far between; but the service they render is constant, perilous and 
marked by a devoted heroism unexcelled on land or in the air. 

Events of the week have justified our warning not to build 
hope upon Germany’s labor troubles. The strikes are at an end. 
The government had little difficulty in breaking the -spirit of its 
half-starved workers once it began the serious exercise of its 
restraining power. Leaders in agitation have been arrested, con- 
victed of treason and sentenced to prison terms. The military party 
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is firmly in the saddle. The names of Ludendorff and Von Hinden- 
burg have won new prestige and authority. 

Inflated by the collapse of the politico-industrial protest, the 
chaotic condition of his former Russian enemy, and the conscious- 
ness that his armies hold their ground undefeated in the countries 
of his foes, the Kaiser is again talking with all the arrogance of a 
Prussian and a Hohenzollern. The fanatical assumption that 
Prussia has a great world mission, for the execution of which he 
is responsible to God, has reappeared in his utterances. He calls 
upon the empire to strengthen itself for its great tasks in an 
“altered world.” 

There is no mistaking these signs. They mean that Pan- 
Germanism is in full control, reassured of its position, and that 
the madly ambitious plans of its unscrupulous visionaries are to be 
pushed by every weapon of arms and intrigue. 

The fighting fronts have undergone no significant change in 
the past week. Enemy raids have been more frequent on the 
western front; on the other hand the allies have shown extraordi- 
nary activity in the air, and the work of reconnaissance has made 
good progress. 

The conference of the interallied war council at Paris took a 
determined stand for the vigorous prosecution of the war, declar- 
ing that there was no evidence of honest desire for a just peace 
in the utterances of the Teutonic statesmen. The note of courage 
and confidence sounded at this conference has given rise to the 
theory that the expected great drive of the enemy in France and 
Flanders may be anticipated by an allied offensive. Allied leaders 
speak hopefully of the outlook, and the evidence of better co- 
ordination of resources is full of promise. It is suggested that 
Italy, restored in morale and military efficiency, may send troops 
to France. 

We are assured that America will have 500,000 men in France 
carly in the year and a million or more before the year ends. 

If these things be true there is a big job ahead of the enemy. 
He must win the war this year or all chance of winning it by 
force of arms is lost to him. 


S. J. Duncan-Crark. 


Books 


Trotzky’s MessacE: THe BotsHEVIK! AND Wortp Peace. With 
an introduction by Lincoln Steffens. Six months ago Leon Trotzky 
lived in a tenement of the Bronx, in New York, as a newspaper 
reporter. Today he is believed by such thinkers as Steffens to be 
“the foremost statesman in Europe.” Steffens holds that the Rus- 
sian leader is anti-Prussian, anti-Hohenzollern, anti-Hapsburg. 
This book was written looking toward the great future after the 
war's close, and with the idea of the new international union which 
the author believes must come. (Boni & Liveright, New York. 
$1.50 net.) 





Tue Rep Liry. By Anatole France. Among literary artists of 
France there is none more skillful than the author of “The Red 
Lily.” This masterpiece of his is included in the “Modern Library 
of the World's Best Books,” published by Boni & Liveright, New 
York, and sold for sixty cents. This library brings into reach of 
people of small means the great books of the world, and the form 
in which they are given forth is unusually pleasing. 


FatHers AND Sons. By I. Turgenev. In these days when all 
eyes are upon Russia, it is of value to look into the heart of the 
great people of the steppes of northeastern Europe. There is no 
safer guide in making this bit of exploration than Turgenev, who 
was at once a recorder of his age and a prophet of future develop- 
ments. “Fathers and Sons” is one of his greatest creations. (Boni 
& Liveright, New York. 60c net.) 


MADAMOISELLE Firt. By Guy de Maupassant. The volume, 
also of the Modern Library, includes thirteen of the short stories 
of the classic French author, including the famous “A Piece of 
String.” (Boni & Liveright, New York. 60 cents net.) 


A Hazarp oF New Fortunes. By William Dean Howells. 
The Dean of American Letters did some of his most outstanding 
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work in writing this book, which is an effort to break entirely away 
from romanticism and sentiment and to picture life as it was in 
the America of a score or more of years ago. (Boni & Liveright, 
New York., 60 cents net.) 


Tue Dance or YoutH. Poems by Julia Cooley. The title 
poem of this volume is pure music, and there are many other 
charming verses in the book. Miss Cooley has a philosophy of 
life, imagination and the gift of musical utterance. (Sherman, 
French & Company, Boston. $1.25 net.) 





The Sunday School 


The Growth of the Kingdom* 


OW does the Kingdom grow? No one knows. We know 
H something of the process of planting, something of the 

process of reaping, but little of the process of actual grow- 
ing. I talked with an army chaplain here who told me that prac- 
tically the only men whom he had been able 
to reach had come from religious homes. 
He said there were scores of men who 
seemed to have no spiritual apperception 
mass. There was no foundation laid. 
Somebody had failed. What a frightful 
thing for fathers or mothers not to train 
their children in things religious! We 
ought to stress that idea more. What a 
sin for a Sunday school teacher to come 
® before his or her class and waste the time 
talking about anything other than the very 
things of the spirit! Often this occurs. A 
teacher talks so much about dress and social 
things that her girls rebel and will not come 
to the class. These children seem to know what they need. Here 
in the camp we have the War Rolls signed and if we knew the 
story of the lives of these men we should find in each case that 
the boy was but fulfilling the injunctions of his early training in 
nome and church. This gives the greatest encouragement to the 
faithful Sunday school teacher. While her boys are trading knives 
they are getting the real lessons—they are not lost on those little 
knaves. The faithful teaching of the lesson, the faithful preaching 
of the word, the faithful living of the life must and will have 
results in the growth of the kingdom. 





Rev. John R. Ewers 


NOT HAPHAZARD SOWING 


There is nothing in this story that would indicate that this 
sower threw his seed about carelessly. Verse 26 might seem to 
indicate that, but it does not. There is no excuse for unsystematic 
religious work. The military life is teaching a lot of us the value 
of getting up at a regular time, of exercising regularly, of eating 
regularly, of retiring early, of being disciplined in all things. Often 
you meet a kind of pious fraud who, trusting in the magic of this 
gospel seed, goes about indiscriminatingly to preach and teach. 
It will not do. Regular times, regular courses of study, regular 
hours of preparation, definite objectives in view are imperative. If 
the war teaches us nothing else it teaches us the value of discipline. 
There is a mystery about the process of growth that God Almighty 
attends to, but the sowing must be attended to in season and in 
regular fashion. 

THE REAL SATISFACTION 


Often a teacher or a preacher goes home from the day’s work 
feeling that the time has been utterly wasted. The hard, faithful 
work seems not to have gotten anywhere and one is filled with 
despair. Long, long afterward the fruit appears. One rainy night 


*This article is based on the International Uniform Lesson 
for February 24, “Jesus Teaching by Parables—The Growth of the 
Kingdom.” Scripture, Mark 4 :21-34. 
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one of our ministers, who has a large Sunday school and a strong 
church, started for church in a blinding rain-storm. On the way 
he told himself over and over again that his going was in vain. 
“No one will come out in such a night as this—my good sermon 
will be wasted.” Entering the church he found only a few lights 
burning and apparently no one there. It was a few minutes before 
time for the service to begin. Finally he saw one young man near 
the front of the large auditorium. He made his way to him and 
this is what he learned: The young fellow had been away from 
home for years, he had not written home in many months, he had 
been somewhat successful in business, his parents had brought him 
up in the Christian church in a western state. That afternoon he 
had been alone in his room at a nearby hotel. The rain had made 
him homesick and he had brooded over his unhappy past. Earlier 
in the day he had noticed the sign on the “Christian Church.” He 
resolved to go to church that night and if the opportunity offered 
to confess his sins, to be baptized and to begin a new life. 
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A few other people straggled in and the minister, cheered by 
the story of the young man before him, preached his sermon with 
power and afterward baptized the lonesome boy. He returned to 
his home, gladdened the hearts of his parents, entered into business 
and became successful. In the home town he is a pillar of the 
church and a supporter of the Men and Millions movement. The 
sowing had been faithfully done and the harvest was and is great. 


IDEALISM BECOMING REAL 


For years in our schools the social doctrines have been taught. 
Idealism has been drilled into our American children. The great 
group of Y. M. C. A. workers, the host of men called into service 
by our government at this time encourages us to see how the ideal 
becomes real. Silently, slowly, steadily through the years the 
kingdom comes with might. It is ours to do the quiet, persistent 
sowing, knowing that in due season we shall reap. 


Joun R. Ewers. 


The Larger Christian World 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Methodists Solve Vexing Problem of 
Loyalty and Religious Journalism 

HERE are very few religious journals in this country of 
“T sts loyalty there has been any complaint. The Methodists 

have been going through an embarrassing experience, how- 
ever, with their journal, Der Christliche Apologete. The publish- 
ers in a signed statement say: “Since the 
United States declared war on Germany, 
the Publishing Agents have felt that the 
policy of the editor of Der Christliche 
Apologete was not in full harmony with 
the spirit of the country. * * * The 
Agents have therefore felt obliged to make 
such arrangements for the editorial conduct 
of the paper as will relieve it of all criti- 
cism of its patriotism. Henceforth it will 
sound forth a clear note for the utter de- 
feat of Germany, and its despotic military 
system and rulers, together with the other 
Central Powers, and for the complete vic- 
tory of the United States and France and Italy and Great Britain 
and the other nations joined with them. There shall be no half- 
hearted or divided allegiance.” The course adopted was not to 
discharge the former editors but the employment of a special editor 
who shall write all material which has reference to the war. Pre- 
sumably there will be no more trouble, for the old editors say 
over their signature that they “agree to abide by the policy as 
here set forth by the terms which are to govern Der Christliche 
Apologete in the future.” 


Rev. O. F. Jordan 


Campbell-Morgan 


~ Will Not Come to Canada 


The Rev. Campbell Morgan was recently called to the Bond 
Street Congregational church of Toronto, but gave the call but 
little consideration as he is not willing to leave Great Britain 
at this time. He cabled back the laconic answer, “Impossible.” 
His son, Rev. Percival C. Morgan, is now lecturing in America. 


Says American Churches 
Do Not Support the War 

Professor Deissmann of Berlin, who used to favor the Amer- 
ican churches with a weekly letter interpreting the offenses of 
Germany against civilization in the most favorable light, has 
recently told the Germans that the American churches are not 
supporting the government in time of war. The Federal Council 
is meeting this assertion with vigorous denial and calls attention 
to the fact that within twenty-four hours of the time war broke 
out, the Council sent to the President assurances of the whole- 
hearted support of the American churches. Rev. Charles S. 
Macfarland, secretary of the Federal Council, says: “Indeed, in 


the main, the preachers who have been the most ardent pacifists 
are, in a large measure, the most earnest supporters of the war, in 
the feeling that victory of the Allies is not only the surest, but the 
only way of securing an enduring peace.” Dr. Macfarland is an 
advisory member of the Speakers’ Bureau of the Committee on 
Public Information. 


Special Prayer During March 


The General War-Time Commission of the Federal Council 
is calling the churches to a time of special prayer during the 
month of March, which finishes with Holy Week. The commis- 
sion has prepared a booklet called “New Ventures in Faith,” for 
the use of churches or groups of individuals. The War-Time 
Commission suggests community services where a minister is 
leaving to be a war chaplain. The churches are also urged to 
arrange where possible union communion services and to keep a 
church open every day where the people may come in for prayer. 


Gives Lectures on Church History 


Dr. Henry C. Vedder, professor of church history in Crozier 
Theological Seminary (Baptist), lectured recently in McCormick 
Theological Seminary of Chicago (Presbyterian) on “The Re- 
formation and its Setting.” The course of lectures included a 
study of the reformation in non-German lands 


Dr. Chapman Speaks to Students 

Twenty universities of the middle west have invited Dr. 
Wilbur Chapman, moderator of the Presbyterian church, in the 
U. S. A., to address their students, and Dr. Chapman has accepted 
nine oi these invitations and starts out on the tour this week. 


Churches Warned of Big Graft 


The biggest graft in the field of Christian philanthropy to- 
day is said to be the work done by certain Assyrians from 
northwestern Persia and eastern Turkey. They carry forged 
credentials from a Nestorian bishop and walk into prayer 
meetings where their carefully prepared story nearly always 
produces results. The federal secret service men have been 
compelled to give this matter attention and the men are being 
trailed across the country. 


Archbishop of York to Visit America 


The Most Rev. Cosmo Gordon Lang, Archbishop of York, 
will visit America this spring. His itinerary will take him to 
leading eastern cities and he is announced to speak in St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church in Evanston at the time of his visit 
to Chicago. The archbishop is a son of a Presbyterian clergy- 
man of Scotland. Only three men in Great Britain outrank him. 


Orvis F. Jorpan. 
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News of the Churches 


Chicago Disciples Rally 
Around City Mission Cause 


NE of the outstanding: occasions of 
QO’ Chicago Discipledom in_ recent 

years was a dinner of ministers 
and laymen at the Stevens Restaurant 
on February 5. The attendance was but 
once before eclipsed and the personnel 
included the most consecrated workers 
of the various churches. The larger 
churches of the city were sepestaatee by 
substantial delegations. Mr. E. M. Bow- 
man, of New York, happened to be in 
Chicago and was in attendance, to the 
joy of his host of Chicago friends. Dr. 
H. L. Willett acted as toastmaster. Dr. 
E. S. Ames spoke with great earnest- 
ness about the future of the Disciples in 
Chicago, insisting that the Disciples’ plea 
is of such a character that it could be 
made a successful cause in the city. 
Austin Hunter, pastor of the Jackson 
Boulevard church, gave his impressions 
of Perry J. Rice, who comes March 1 to 
be the new city secretary. Mr. Hunter 
declared that he could think of no one 
in the entire brotherhood whom he 
would rather see in this position. W. G 
Winn, of the Irving Park church, spoke 
of the action that very day on the part 
of the Illinois state board in loaning 
Ward Hall, district superintendent, to 
serve as war pastor at Waukegan to help 


look after the “Jackies” of the Great 
Lakes Naval Training station, in which 
Chicago Disciples are so vitally inter- 


Mr. Hall will work under the di- 


ested 


rection of the Chicago Christian Mis- 
sionary Society. W. C. Pearce, of the 
Englewood church, Sunday school ex- 


pert, spoke of his earnest desire for the 
success of Mr. Rice in his new work. 
The prime purpose of the meeting was 
to consider the financial needs of the so- 
ciety. O. F. Jordan, president of the 
society, was introduced to speak on “the 
brass tacks of the proposition.” After 
outlining the development of the so- 
ciety’s program through the years, he 
asked for subscriptions and almost one- 
half of the annual budget was joyfully 
subscribed by the men present, arrange- 
ments also being made for a canvass 
of the churches and the larger constitu- 
ency about the city. The men present 
at the luncheon even surpassed the com- 
mittee’s expectation in the amount they 
subscribed. Short speeches were made 
by a number of the people present. 
Every word voiced the prevailing spirit 
of unity, enthusiasm and_ enterprise 
which characterizes Chicago Disciples 
this year. Announcement was made that 
on the evening of March 4a Social Union 
dinner of both men and women would be 
held at a downtown hotel, Mr. Rice be- 
ing formally introduced to the Chicago 
constituency on this occasion. It is 
planned to have all financial solicitation 
completed by that time that the meeting 
may be given over entirely to the cele- 
bration of the successful undertaking of 
the great task that Chicago Disciples 
have dreamed of for many years. 


Transylvania Students Adopt 
Significant Resolutions 


The following resolutions have been 
recently adopted by the students of 
Transylv ania College and the College of 
the Bible: “We, the students of Tran- 
sylvania College and the College of the 
Bible, believe that these colleges are 
served by administrators and faculties 
whose abilities, preparation for their 


work and unselfish devotion to their du- 
ties are not surpassed in any similar in- 
stitution. We are aware that these 
persons can command positions more ad- 
vantageous from the standpoint of re- 
muneration and professional preferment. 
We know definitely that a number of 
them have at tremendous sacrifice de- 
clined specific calls to other positions. 
Therefore, be it resolved: That we here- 
by express our appreciation of the 
administration and faculties of these col- 
leges, and our confidence in their abil- 
ity and integrity; That we hereby 
acknowledge the invaluable contribution 
which they have made and are making 
to our lives; That we hereby express 
to the authorities of these colleges our 
high estimation of their policy of ac- 
cepting only the most capable admin- 
istrators and instructors for service in 
these institutions; That we hereby de- 
clare that this action is taken by us as 
a student body entirely on our own ini- 
tiative and responsibility, and for no 
other purpose than to give expression to 
our gratitude and appreciation for what 
our college officials and teachers are 
doing for us.” 


New York Community 
Building Selected 


Secretary Muckley and President Cow- 
herd, of the Church Extension Board, 
recently spent a number of days in New 
York seeking a location for the new 
community house, which it is the pur- 
pose of the board to establish there soon. 
A building at 147 Second avenue was 
decided upon, this to be remodeled to 
meet the needs of the proposed work. 
The Disciples Missionary Union of New 
York and the American Society will co- 
operate and have a superintendent in 
charge of the work as soon as the build- 
ing is ready. When the building is re- 
modeled the property will be worth about 
$60,000. 


Charles M. Sharpe to 
Go to France 


Dr. Charles M. Sharpe, of the Discipies 
Divinity House of the University of Cni- 
cago, has been called to Y. M. C. A. 
service overseas and is preparing to go 
in the near future. His work will prob- 
ably be with the French army. He will 
still continue his connection with the 
Divinity House, simply taking a leave of 
absence for a year. 


Missionary Feast at 
Amarillo, Tex. 


Ernest C. Mobley reports a veritable 
feast of missions at the Amarillo, Tex., 
church where he ministers. T. Newton 
Hill and wife spent a week with rela- 
tives in Amarillo, just before going to 
San Francisco, where they were to take 
ship for India. Mr. and Mrs. Hill will 
take up missionary work under the C. 
W. B. M., Mr. Hill being the representa- 
tive of the C. W. B. M., and Christian 
Endeavor Society of the Amarillo 
church. January 18th was observed as 
a missionary rally day, there being pres- 
ent, besides Mr. and Mrs. Hill, M. 
Yocum, of Kansas City, Dr. Pickett, of 
the Philippines and Dr. Louis Jaggard, 
of Africa. Mr. Hill spoke on the morn- 
ing of the 20th on the subject, “Why 
I want to Give My Life for India.” Mr. 
Hill is a graduate of two colleges, and 
in addition has taken a two years’ course 
at the College of Missions, Indianapolis 
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During the Amarillo visit addresses were 
given by the missionaries before the 
Christian Endeavor Society, the C. W. 
B. M., the prayer meeting service and at 
church services. At the close of the 
week the C. W. B. M., the Endeavorers 
and the Home Mission Society pre- 
sented the departing ones with a purse 
of money and other personal tokens. 


Double-Header Dedications 
Favored by Indiana Leader 


T. J. Legg, superintendent of evangel- 
ism of the Indiana Disciples, writes of 
two successful dedications in that state 
in which a double-header program was 
gant followed. At Seymour, Ind., 

Sweeney, of Columbus, preached 
 ¥ sermon, then C. W. Cauble, corre- 
sponding secretary of Indiana, raised the 
money needed. At Brookville, Ind., J. 
H. O. Smith, of Chicago, preached ‘the 
sermon and Mr. Cauble had charge of 
the money raising. At Seymour, $27,500 
was raised, though the day was a bad 
one, and at Brookville $11,400. Mr. Legg 
believes greater success in dedications 
can be achieved if the sermon and the 
money-raising are cared for by different 
men. “The money-getter,” he says, “is 
thus left fresh and full of ‘pep’ for the 
main task of the day.” 


Iowa Man Comes to 
Chicago Church 


C. S. Linkletter, of the church at Exira, 
la., has been called to the pastorate at 
Austin, Chicago, to succeed A. R. Mc- 
Queen, recently called to Somerset, Pa. 
Mr. Linkletter preached at Austin on 
last Sunday and was heartily approved 
by the entire congregation. He will be- 
gin his service at Austin as soon as he 
can be released at Exira, which will 
probably be in about six weeks. Mr. 
Linkletter is a Canadian by birth, a 
graduate of Drake and is 29 years of age. 
He comes to his new work highly rec- 
ommended by Dean J. C. Caldwell of 
Drake. 


Plans of First Church, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


For the support of the elaborate plans 
made for the new First church, Kansas 
City, Mo., $250,000 will be asked for this 
year. James E. Davis, the new leader, 
tells of some of the lines of work which 
the church expects to do as soon as the 
new building is ready for use. This, Mr. 
Davis thinks, will be early in the au- 
tumn. The building is being erected and 
furnished with view to doing conserva- 
tion work among the 10,000 students 
who live within a radius of a mile of the 
church. In order to do this, a young 
man will be supported of college train- 
ing and Y. M. experience, who 
will give his entire time to the spiritual 
welfare of the young men in the dental, 
medical, business, and other professional 
schools of the vicinity. Likewise will be 
called to service an experienced Y. W. 
C. A. leader, who will work among the 
young women of the vicinity. A Kansas 
City Boys’ Club, similar to the Chicago 
Boys’ Club, will be organized for Junior 
boys, and a work will also be done for 
Junior girls, superintended by an ex- 
perienced juvenile court worker among 
girls. A large music department, known 
as the Music Institute, has already been 
inaugurated, where will be taught vocal 
and instrumental music; lessons will also 
be given on stringed instruments. The 
great community chorus of 1,000 voices, 
conducted by John R. Jones, will be a 
feature of the music department. In ad- 
dition to all this, a dispensary will be 
provided after a ‘little while, and other 
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public welfare work will be done. The 
contract for the new building has been 
let and the structure will be eaungietes 
by July 15. First church now has a 
larger membership than at any other 
period in its history, and it has during 
the past year given more for current ex- 
penses and missions than ever before, 
although much of the wealth of the con- 
gregation has removed to other parts of 
the city. Mr. Davis writes in high praise 
of the generosity of W. F. Richardson, 
who preceded Mr. Davis at First, and of 
R. B. Briney, who turned over his flour- 
ishing church—Forest Avenue—to form 
a union with First church. There have 
been no unpleasant features in connec- 
tion with the uniting of the churches. 
Mr. Briney, though preaching outside the 
city, serves as president of First church 
board. Mr. Richardson has spent much 
time with Mr. Davis in getting the work 
started under the new leadership and 
will return to dedicate the new building. 
Sufficient eulogy is given Mr. Richard- 
son in these words of Mr. Davis: “Every 
friend he had while here he was anxious 
should be a friend to the man who suc- 
ceeded him, and no step was left un- 
taken that could bring about such friend- 
ship.” 


Men and Millions Leaders to 
Launch Emergency Drive 


The war has created an emergency 
with missionary and educational organi- 
zations that is unprecedented. To save 
the organizations of the church from 
staggering deficits, the Men and Mil- 
lions leaders have been asked to carry 
through a special drive for a million dol- 
lars, payable in cash or pledges of ninety 
days. It is proposed that during the 
month of April an every member can- 
vass shall be held in every church in the 
brotherhood and pledges of five dollars 
or more be taken, in order that this 
emergency may be met. I. J. Cahill, of 
Ohio, will serve as special campaign sec- 
retary. Counties will be organized for 
the campaign and all churches will be 
organized. Special emphasis will be put 
on the week of prayer preceding Easter, 
March 24 to 31, inclusive. 


Disciples of Illinois to Give 
Religious Ministration to Soldier 
Boys at Great Lakes Station 


One of the most interesting features 
of the luncheon program of the Chicago 
Disciples reported in another column of 
this department was the report of the 
secretary of the Chicago Christian Mis- 
sionary Society, W. G. Winn, of a plan 
whereby the religious welfare of the 
Disciple men in training at the Great 
Lakes Training Station will be provided 
for. There are over a thousand of these 
boys at the station. The church at Wau- 
kegan, nearby, has already done much 
to make the lot of these soldiers more 
pleasant by affording Christian fellow- 
ship in every way possible. The Chicago 
Christian Missionary Society is furnish- 
ing speakers each week for the camps at 
the station. All this is important and 
good, but it is felt that there is a much 
larger work to be done for the men by 
the churches of their fellowship. The 
Baptists, Congregationalists and Presby- 
terians have already installed “war pas- 
tors,” whose task is primarily to minis- 
ter to the needs of the men of their 
communions in training at the station. 
The Disciples, through the Chicago 
Christian Missionary Society, have been 
appealed to by the Waukegan churches 
to put them on an equal basis with the 
other communions in meeting the ex- 
igencies of this unpalleled situation. To 
this appeal the Chicago society listened 
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with intense interest, but in view of its 
present financial obligations could not 
see its way clear to finance a program 
adequate to the needs of the occasion. 
The War Emergency Committee of the 
Chicago society, to whom this appeal 
came, promised to present the matter to 
the state board and to urge that organi- 
zation to take care of the immediate 
needs at the station. When the matter 
was presented to the state board resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted provid- 
ing that the state society loan, for this 
work, Ward E. Hall, evangelist of the 
northwestern district for at least three 
months, during which time his salary 
to be paid by the society and his ex- 
penses also to be guaranteed by the 
same organization. The Chicago Chris- 
tian Missionary Society is asked to have 
supervision of the work and to take care 
of a part of Mr. Hall’s expenses. It is 
also provided by the resolutions that a 
movement be inaugurated at once to 
raise $500 for this work in twenty 
pledges of $25 each. The American So- 
ciety is asked to approve this enterprise 
with the understanding that at the end of 
three months they be conferred with in 
the matter of a new arrangement for 
this work. Mr. Hall will begin his serv- 
ice at the station at once. 


Missionaries’ Arrival in America 
Dispels Anxiety of Friends 


The friends of the Holder family of 
missionaries and Dr. Frymire were much 
relieved at their arrival in New York 
City on January 16. They were due to 
arrive early in December, and the sus- 
pense was very great, as it was known 
they would have to encounter the perils 
of the war zone in their journey from 
Longa, Africa, to America. The party, 
consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Holder and 
baby and Dr. Frymire, left Monieka, 
Africa, on September 27, and sailed on 
the mission steamer Oregon to Longa. 
At Longa Beach the steamer was sunk 
on the night of October 1. After rais- 
ing the vessel, the party sailed on to 
Bolenge, which station they left on Oc- 
tober 18. They finally left Africa on a 
French steamer for Bordeaux, France, 
on December 3, sailing from that city 
for New York on January 7. Their jour- 
ney across the Atlantic was filled with 
anxiety, for many steamers have been 
sunk near the course which the mission- 
aries followed. 


At Central Church, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Central church, Indianapolis, led by 
Allan B. Philputt, surpassed all other 
years in its record for 1917. For mis- 
sions and benevolences there was raised 
during the year a total of $5,184.24. The 
amount raised for all purposes was $16,- 
045.61. The membership of the congre- 
gation was increased by 201 members, 
there being a net increase of 138. The 
total local resident membership of the 
church is now 1,579. The Sunday school 
averaged 720 per Sunday throughout the 
year. The men’s Bible class averaged 
91. This church contributes liberally to 
all general interests of the brotherhood 
and supports three living link mission- 
aries. 


—Harry Munroe, of Alaska missionary 
fame, is now at Petersburg, Alaska. A 
hundred people have petitioned him to 
start a church and Sunday school in this 
prosperous town. 


—The new year book of the Disciples 
shows that there are in the United States 
and Canada 8,847 Disciple Sunday 
schools with an enrollment of 1,115,215. 
There are but 1,304 schools listed as 
“unanimous” in responding to all calls 
for missions. 


—M. L. Pontius, of Jacksonville, IIL, 
church, has been sent to Camp Logan, 
at Houston, Tex., for one month as camp 
pastor. He wishes Illinois ministers to 
send him names of Disciples boys having 
gone to this camp from their towns, giv- 
ing full name, number of company, regi- 
ment, etc., the communication being ad- 
dressed to Mr. Pontius at Bender Hotel, 
Houston, Tex. 


—After a service of seven years as 
general manager of the Christian Board 
of Publication, St. Louis, A. C. Smither 
has resigned. W. P. Shelton, who has 
served as assistant manager, has been 
elected to succeed Mr. Smither. The re- 
tiring manager will return to California. 


—W. H. Smith, now of Bloomington, 
Ind., has accepted a call to the pastorate 
at Danville, Ky. 


—Edgar DeWitt Jones, of Blooming- 
ton, Ill., gave the chief address at the 
annual meeting of the church boards of 
the Kansas City, Mo., Disciples churches, 
held at Linwood boulevard on the even- 
ing of February 8. Over four hundred 
Disciples of the city were present. 


—A service flag containing thirty-two 
stars was unveiled at First church, Cen- 
tralia, Wash., on February 3, with about 
1,000 people present to witness the cere- 
monies. Dr. Buxton, of First church, 
gave a patriotic address. 


—Seventh Street church, Richmond, 
Va., has a Red Cross Auxiliary of about 
100 women. The organization is divided 
into eight groups, each having its own 
leader. The Seventh Street church and 
Sunday school have provided a special 
room called “A Home Away From 
Home,” for the use of the soldiers and 
sailors of the community. This room af- 
fords access to the best literature and 
writing materials. 


—I. E. Reid, recently selected by the 
Louisville, Ky., Disciples as war pastor at 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Louisville, writes 
that he will be glad to hear from parents, 
relatives or friends of any of the men 
there gathered. Correspondence may be 
mailed him at the Broadway Christian 
church, 324 E. Broadway, Louisville. 
Information in regard to any of the en- 
listed men of the Disciples communion 
will be appreciated, and such men will 
receive the war pastor’s immediate at- 
tention. 


—Elmer Ward Cole, of Central church, 
Huntington, Ind., celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his entrance upon 
the ministry the last Sunday of January. 
At the close of his sermon, the congre- 
gation o--r him with a silver tea 
service. arly in his career Mr. Cole 
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—L. A. Chapman, formerly of Fourth 
church, St. Louis, but now leader at 
Portage la Prairie, Manitoba, reports 
“splendid audiences” on January 27, 
when the thermometer stood at 20 be- 
low zero; alse a fine Sunday school, with 
an offering of $14.93. The mercury has 
gone as low this winter as 43 below at 
Portage la Prairie. Mr. Chapman has 
been promised a Ford in the spring. 


—Magnolia Avenue church, Los An- 
geles, Cal., J. N. Jessup, leader, gave 
nearly $1,500 for missions and benevo- 
lences last year. Seventy-three mem- 
bers were added to the congregation. 
Mr. Jessup gave an address on “The 
Adequate Support of the Ministry” at 
the mid-year Southern California con- 
vention held at Pasadena, Cal., this year. 


—Since A. R. Adams has been leading 
at Forest Avenue church, Buffalo, N. Y., 
all old debts have been paid in full and 
a mortgage on the property provided in 
cash and pledges. There have been 68 
accessions to the church during the past 
ten months. 


Over 150 of the students of Hiram 
College are with the colors in some form 
of service Sixty men who were in 
school during the year 1916-17 are doing 
their part for world democracy. It is 
expected that by June.1 the service flag 
of the school will carry 200 stars. Presi- 
dent Miner Lee Bates is now on the 
coast with the Men and Millions team. 


Graham Frank, of Central church, 
Dallas, Tex., announces that the minutes 
of the last session of the general con- 
vention are ready for distribution. Copies 
may be had by applying to Mr. Frank 
in care of his church. The pamphlet 
contains the constitution of the new In- 
ternational Convention of the Disciples 
of Christ 


—During John Ray Ewers’ month's 
ministry in the southern cantonments, 
Dean Vernon Stauffer, of Hiram Col- 


lege, is supplying his pulpit at East End, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


—John P. Sala, New York state man, 
reports interestingly a recent prayer 
meeting at Central church, New York, 
which he had the pleasure of attending 
About 125 people were present. First 
was held a dinner, after which the pas- 
tor, Finis Idleman, introduced every 
stranger and visitor present. Then came 
a semi-business meeting, followed by 
scripture and prayer, with a talk from 
the state secretary. During all this pro- 
gram, Mr. Sala reports “not a soul left.” 


—The National Benevolent Associa- 
tion reports that it has received a num- 
ber of good annuities recently, one of 
them being the fourteenth gift by the 
donor, completing an annuity of $5,000. 
J. H. Mohorter, secretary of the organi- 
zation, states that an Easter offering of 
$50,000 from the Sunday schools and of 
$100,000 from the churches will be re- 
quired to maintain the work in the bar- 
est comfort for the year. It is hoped to 
complete the children’s building of the 
Juliette Fowler Home, at Dallas, Tex., in 
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a very short time. Boyd Keith, treas- 
urer of the home, has this matter in 
charge. 


—B. W. Tate has resigned at Mt. Ver- 
non, Ill, and Mr. Kirchner, a returned 
missionary, will supply the pulpit for a 
time. 


—R. F. Brown has accepted the pas- 
torate at Kinmundy, IIl., reports R. H. 
Robertson, district secretary. 


—Walter E. Harman, corresponding 
secretary of Idaho, recently handed in 
his resignation at Twin Falls, Ida., but 
the congregation refused to accept it. 
The pastor's decision is unannounced to 
date. 


—F. E. Russell, of Windsor, Ida., has 
gone to southern Idaho, and will preach 
for one of the churches of that district. 


—The mountain Sunday school at Big 
Creek, Ida., meeting in a log school 
house nestled under the giant Lemhi 
mountains, made an offering of $25 for 
Armenian relief and on the same day 
gave $10 for American missions. There 
were but twenty-eight persons present 
on the day of the offerings. 


—A series of statements on the situa- 
tion in Transylvania College is being 
published by the college, the first in- 
cluding a brief word from President 
Crossfield and a “statement” by Profes- 
sor A. W. Fortune, professor of Chris- 
tian history and doctrine. Copies will 
be sent upon request. 


—P. F. Jerome, a leader at Central 
church, New York, is director of the 
ag and supplies of the National 

Var Work Council of the Y. M. C. A. 
i interesting feature of his work re- 
cently has been the manufacture of thou- 
sands of linoleum checker boards and 
checkers for the use of the boys in 
France. The supply of checker boards 
of the usual gprt has been cut off, most 
of these having been imported from Ger- 
nanny. 


—A campaign for funds is being pro- 
moted at Cotner University, Bethany, 
Neb., the plan being to supplement the 
income of the school for the next three 
years to the amount of $10,000 a year by 
special gifts. At the end of that period 
the Men and Millions fund will be avail- 
able and the school’s future will be as- 
sured. 


—The new building of the church at 
Enid, Okla., was dedicated recently, the 
services being in charge of G. L. Snively. 
During the day $31,000 in contributions 
was pledged; this will more than wipe 
out the obligation. A. G. Smith leads 
at Enid. 


—The Disciples Union of Des Moines 
recently held a meeting at which it was 
planned to employ a leader to look after 
the religious interests of the soldiers of 
the Disciples located at the Des Moines 
cantonment. It was also determined to 
give more attention to the missionary in- 
terests of the city and county. The new 
officers of the union are: W. A. Shul- 
lenberger, president; Dean J. C. Cald- 


well, vice-president; A. J. Small, secre- 
tary, and F. W. Mutchler, treasurer. 
—The latest issue of the Christian 


Union Quarterly contains, among other 
articles, one by F. D. Kershner on “His- 
toric Efforts in Behalf of Conciliation 
and Present Status of Christian Unity.” 


—At Wellington, Kan., church last 
year $1,692 was raised for missions and 
benevolences. One of the goals set by 
the congregation for the current year is 
a membership increase of at least 10 per 
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cent. An Each-One-Win-One campaign 
will be inaugurated February 17. 


—A salary increase of $400 per year 
is reported for William Dunn Ryan, 
leader at Central church, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


—Miss Gretchen Garst, missionary to 
Japan, is attending a school of missions 
until June, and in the autumn will return 
to her field of work in the Orient. 


—A. N. Julian recently of Henryetta, 
Tex., has begun his new task as leader 
at Quanah, Tex. 


—Chancellor H. W. Carpenter and 
Dean T. B. McCartney, of Transylvania 
College of the Bible, have recently de- 
clined alluring offers to serve elsewhere. 


—A. D. Harmon, of Cotner Univer- 
sity, is spending two months with the 
Men and Millions team on the Pacific 
coast. 


—Byron Hester, minister at Chickasha, 
Okla., was recently presented with a 
thirty- second degree Scottish Rite Ma- 
sonic ring by the Masons of Chickasha, 
who surprised Mr. Hester by appearing 
at one of his services in a body. 


—C. M. Chilton, of St. Joseph, Mo., 
will be the chief speaker at this year’s 
institute of the Disciples ministers of 
Kansas, which will be held at Newton, 
March 5-7. 


—L. N. D. Wells, of High street, 
Akron, O., is giving a series of war talks 
based on Fosdick’s “The Challenge of 
ithe Present Crisis,” at his February 
prayer meeting services. During this 
month the prayer service is being 
stressed by the church; in March the 
Sunday school will be featured; in April, 
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the evening preaching service, and in 
May the morning preaching service. In 
June all services will be stressed, and 
an effort will be made to make the month 
the greatest in the church’s history. 


—The men of Richmond Avenue 
church, Buffalo, N. Y., have arranged a 
banquet for February 15, at which the 
speakers will be Shin Chen Lee, of Han- 
kow, China, on “The Awakening of 
China,” and the local Chief of Police, on 
“Troubles of a Policeman.” 


—First church school, Windsor, Colo., 
now has two high school credit classes, 
the second having been recently organ- 
ized. The teacher of these classes must 
have an A. B. degree. 


—East Grand Boulevard church, De- 
troit, Mich., observed “Robert Hopkins 
day” on January 20, with Secretary R. 
M. Hopkins, the national Sunday school 
leader, present to speak and lead in a 
workers’ conference. 


—The marriage is reported of Miss 
Lois Willis, only daughter of S. T. Willis, 
minister at First church, St. Pau!, Minn. 
The groom is Mr. Sheldon Fruetal, of 
Winona, Minn. 


—There is a total membership at Uni- 
versity Place church, Des Moines, of 
4,057, of these 2,238 being on the resi- 
dent roll and the remainder in student 
and non-resident relationships. Over 
$6,000 was raised for missions by this 
church and its organizations during the 
past year. It is on the honor roll of all 
the boards. 


—W. F. Turner will be the representa- 
tive of the following boards in the North- 
west—Montana, Idaho, Oregon and 
eaten ern The Foreign Society, the 

Home Society, the Board of Church Ex- 
tension, the National Benevolent Asso- 
ciation, the Ministerial Relief Board, the 
Temperance Board and the C. W. 

This united program for the great north- 
west district is significant for the future 
among the Disciples. 


—Roland A. Nichols, 
former Disciple pastor, but now devot- 
ing most of his time to the chautauqua 
platform, preached at the Petersburg, 
Ill, church last Sunday. 


—Ernest H. Reed, of the Pontiac, IIl., 
church, is in receipt of word from Wash- 
ington that the committee representing 
the Federal Council of the Churches has 
placed his name in the next group of six- 
teen Disciple ministers for recommenda- 
tion to the war department to serve as 
chaplain in the army. 


—At the largest annual meeting in the 
history of First church, Portland, Ore., 
report was made that all deficits of the 
church and its organizations had been 
cleared, with money left in the treasury, 
that 100 members had been added to the 
congregation, and that over $2,000 had 
been contributed to missions and benev- 
olences during the past year. H. H. 
Griffis leads at the Portland church. 


William V. Nelson, of First church, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has declined an 
offer extended to him by the American 
Society to serve as teacher-training sec- 
retary of the Bible school department of 
that organization. 


—In spite of the fact that scores of 
students have gone out to war service, 
Transylvania College, Lexington, Ky., is 
reported to have had 95 per cent of last 
year’s enrollment during the first semes- 
ter just closed. Attendance the present 
semester indicates that the college will 
maintain for the year the high percent- 
age it held during the first half, 


of Hiram, O., 


—George H. Bassett has resigned at 
Missoula, Mont., and is now at work at 
Pueblo, Colo. 


—A school of methods was held for 
the northwest district at Butte, Mont., 
with Roy K. Roadruck in charge. 


—J. E. Emanuel, of the Iowa Falls, 
Ia., church, is now on leave of absence 
doing Y. M. C. A. work in France. 


—The chief speaker at the Iowa Min- 
isterial Institute, to be held at Des 
Moines, February 25-28, will be Prof. 
Hugh Black, of New York. 


—The Loyal Men’s class of the church 
at Longview, Tex., gave over $600 for 
benevolences last year. 


—James Small, of Kansas City, ex- 
pects to sail soon for France, and will be 
accompanied by his wife, who will visit 
with relatives in Ireland until Mr. Small 
returns from the war. 

—East Market church, Akron, O., E. 
P. Wise, minister, is now in a meeting, 
with Mr. Wise preaching and the Tuck- 
ermans leading in the singing. 
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—Harry Eicher, who has spent seven 
years as a teacher in India, is unable to 
return to work because of war condi- 
tions. He recently occupied the pulpit 
at Niles, 


—M. M. Amunson, of Sterling Place 
church, Brooklyn, N. Y., is a busy man. 
He has served this church as pastor for 
nine years, and in addition to this re- 
sponsible post has for five years served 
as Missionary superintendent for the 
Disciples Missionary Union of the city, 
and for three years as president of the 
New York State Missionary Society. 
For five years also he has been “shop 
speaker” for the Central branch of the 
Y. M. C. A. There were thirty-three ac- 
cessions to the church membership at 
Sterling Place during 1917, and $1,100 
was raised for missions and benevo- 
lences. 


—Prof. A. W. Fortune, of the Col- 
lege of the Bible, Lexington, Ky., is to 
deliver a course of eight lectures at the 
Kentucky State University under the 
auspices of the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. 
These lectures will be given one each 








Many of the adventures of our mis- 
sionaries are never known until they are 
brought out in private conversation. 
Since Dr. Frymire returned from Africa 
it has been revealed that he and Mr. 
Johnston, while out on the long journey 
of survey last year, found themselves in 
several dangerous _ situations. Once 
while passing through a strange country 
where the natives had been embittered 
by war with the State soldiers, they 
had a very narrow escape. While their 
caravan was passing through a hostile 
town where the path was lined with 
warriors, through a little misunderstand- 
ing they came near losing their lives. 
The savages were at the point where 
they were standing over the missionaries 
with drawn spears and taut bow strings 
when friendly natives who were with 
them interfered and they were able to 
pass on through the dangerous section. 
In nearly all places, however, they were 
welcomed and urged to send back 
teachers. 


The India Mission is planning to open 
a new station very soon at Pandartya, 
India, Mungeli district. This is where 
a mass movement toward Christianity is 
in promise and the opening for new work 
is very encouraging. David Rioch will 
be sent to open this new station, Mrs. 
Rioch and the children are in America 
because of educational problems, and 
Mr. Rioch has returned alone to his work. 


In Foreign Mission Wishie 


Encouraging news comes from C. M. 
Yocum and F. M. Rains, who are do- 
ing field work. Mr. Rains is speaking 
continuously in the South and reports 
deep interest among the churches. Mr. 
Yocum, with Dr. Pickett of the Philip- 
pines, and Dr. Jaggard of Africa, is con- 
ducting a series of rallies through Okla- 
homa and Texas. They have encoun- 
tered bitter blizzards and have had some 
difficulty with frozen ears and frosthitten 
fingers, but they report good audiences 
and deep interest 


W. H. Erskine, who is in charge of the 
new Christian Institute at Osaka, Japan, 
states that this school has just closed a 
fine term of work. The Kindergarten, 
the boys’ night school, and the girls’ 
afternoon school have been running at 
full capacity and there have been recent 
baptisms. 


An urgent letter from Herbert Smith 
of Lotumbe, Africa, urges the two socie- 
ties to rapidly advance and open new 
stations, although he and Mrs. Smith 
have been obliged to be alone during the 
larger part of their service in Africa, be- 
cause of the meager force of mission- 


aries. He writes that new outposts be 
taken in spite of the sacrifice it will 
mean. He has recently made a three- 


hundred-mile journey through the forest, 
most of the time into strange regions, 
and has baptized fifty-six converts. 
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week and will cover the general theme, 
“Christian Principles and the World of 
Today.” 


—A. W. Kokendoffer, who leads at 
Sedalia, Mo., has been active in the plan 
of putting on a lecture course for this 
year at Sedalia. The chief attractions 
will be Burris A. Jenkins of Kansas City 
and Bishop W. A. Quayle of the Meth- 
odist church. Over 500 season tickets 
have been sold. Mr. Kokendoffer is near- 
ing the end of his tenth year as leader 
of the Sedalia church, and reports satis- 
factory conditions in church and other 
organizations. He teaches a fine class 
of about sixty-five men. Ninety-one 
members have been added to the con- 
gregation during the past year, and with 
no special evangelistic effort except an 
unsuccessful union series. 


—Roy L. Brown, new leader at Cen- 
tral church, Shreveport, La., will con- 
duct his own revival series this year. 
This church is said to stand first among 
the Disciples churches of the south in 
the number of tithers. Over seventy 
members have been added to the con- 
gregation during the past ten months. 


—Paul B. Rains, the newly appointed 
Sunday school superintendent of the 
Northern District, is getting in some 


effective work. He reports a most suc- 
cessful school of methods held at North 
Platte, Neb., January 28 to February 1. 
Although in this section of the country 
churches are few and far between, there 
were forty enrollments, representing 
eight schools. Thirty of these completed 
the course laid out and received diplo- 
mas. On the faculty of the school were 
Garry L. Cook of Indiana, Mrs. Kath- 
erine Hodgdon and Miss Ida Irvin of St. 
Louis, and R. C. Harding of Nebraska, 
in addition to Superintendent Rains. 


—The church at Stockton, Cal., has 
mortgaged its building for $11,000, and 
with this will complete payment on the 
new lot selected for the proposed new 
building. 


The Foreign Society reports that 
the German government has proclaimed 


A NEW FOSDICK BOOK 
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Dakar, on the west coast of Africa, in 
the war submarine zone. This will make 
it impossible for the missionaries to get 
to and from the African fields unless 
they go direct from America to Cape 
Town and then back up the African 
coast, or sail to some South American 
point and then across the Atlantic. C. 
P. Hedges and wife, Emory Ross and 
wife and Dr. Pearson, who sailed from 
New Orleans to Cape Town the latter 
part of December, will take a coastwise 
vessel up the coast from Cape Town to 
the mouth of the Congo. 


—John Hewitson, pastor at Kidder, 
Mo., delivered a patriotic address on the 
morning of January 6 and preached a 
special sermon to Christian Endeavorers 
in the evening, in celebration of “En- 
deavor Day.” 


—-University Place church, Champaign, 
Ill., was to have had a series of revival 
services during February, led by W. T. 
Brooks, but the pastor, Stephen E. 
Fisher, reports that because of shortage 
of coal all plans have been cancelled. 
During the fifteen years of service of 
Mr. Fisher at Champaign, five of the ten 
revivals held have been led by the pastor. 
In these evangelistic meetings 1,541 per- 
sons have been added to the membership 
of the church. 


—C. J. Robertson, of the church at 
Gibson City, IIL, speaks in high praise 
of the messages delivered by Edgar D. 
Jones, of Bloomington, during the two 
weeks’ union evangelistic series closed 
there recently. “It is the general com- 
ment,” Mr. Robertson writes, “that his 
series was the most helpful the com- 
munity has ever enjoyed.” A fine spirit 
of unity prevailed. 


—John P. Sala, secretary of the New 
York Missionary Society, writes that 
Central church, Syracuse, has sold its 
old down town building and is establish- 
ing itself in a beautiful pressed brick 
home in one of the best residence dis- 
tricts of the city. Charles W. Clark leads 
this church. The New York State Board 
is raising a special fund of $10,000 for the 
establishing of new churches in the open 
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fields of the state. Nearly $7,000 of this 
amount has already been given or sub- 
scribed. 


—A year ago John H. LeGrand went 
to Morris, kla., and organized the 
church. On December 16, 1917, a new 
$10,000 building was dedicated, with I. 
N. McCash in charge. Mr. McCash asked 
for $3,500 and secured $3,600. In addi- 
tion, a movement was started by the men 
of the town to build a parsonage, and 
within two days more than half the 
money needed was pledged. Wallace 
Tuttle, who assisted recently in a meet- 
ing at Morris, writes enthusiastically of 

LeGrand as a leader. There were 
7 'eéilens to the church, 40 of them be- 
ing of married people. The new mem- 
bers pledged $750 to the current expense 
fund of the church. 


—The church at Dunkirk, N. Y., was 
destroyed by fire on January -—  B. 
McHargue, pastor, says a new building 
will soon arise from the ashes. 





APPLIED DEMOCRACY 


The Democracy of the Kingdom of 
God is finely demonstrated in the new 
pension system of the Board of Minis- 
terial Relief. 

The churches that are agreeing to con- 
tribute to the fund six per cent on what 
they pay for preaching, range from the 
large city churches, like Euclid Avenue 
church, Cleveland, whose portion will be 
$450 per year on the two men it employs, 
to mission churches, whose umeal aia 
ments will be only $30 to $50, and coun- 
try congregations with part-time preach- 
ing that will need to pay only from $24 
to $36 each. This is equality, according 
to ability, as nearly as it can be ascer- 
tained. The preachers also stand on an 
equal footing by making the same pay- 
ments according to age, and receive the 
same pension according to years of serv- 
ice. Two hundred and sixty ministers 
have now enrolled, leaving only forty to 
complete the charter membership. 


W. R. Warren. 











This is the book that Professor Fosdick has been 
working on for years, and turned aside long enough to 
write ‘The Challenge of the Present Crisis."’ 


The author's purpose in these twelve studies is to 
clear away the misapprehensions involved in the com- 
monly accepted theories of faith, to indicate the rela- 
|= tionship of faith to other aspects of life, to face frankly 
if the serious question of suffering as an obstacle of faith, 
3 and to expound the vital significance of faith in Jesus 
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The best prayer at the beginning of a day is that we may not 
lose its moments; and the best grace before meat, the consciousness 
that we have justly earned our dinner.—Ruskin. 


* + * 


Men may alter anything if they have motive enough and faith 
enough.—H. G. Wells. 
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By Sherwood Eddy 
‘*With Our Soldiers in France’’ 
Serious, Vivid, Readable 


You should possess this book, along with 
“Over the Top’’ and “A Student in Arms”’ as 
a true interpretation of the life in the trenches. 
If you wish to know just how the men feel 
about the great war, as well as how they are 
compelled to live as fighting men— 


READ THIS BOOK! 


Christian Century Press 
700 E. 40th Street, Chicago 
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four new subscrip- 
tions for the re- 
mainder of 1918. 


Your Part: To get the four 
new subscrip- 


tions! 


OUR HOPE: 


“Every Reader a Cooperator” 


Will YOU be One? 


[See Next Pages for Particulars] 
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An Intensive and Immediate Drive 
to Double the Circulation of 
The Christian Century 


HIS is the “psychological moment” for you to win new subscribers to The 

Christian Century. The religious world is undergoing unparalleled recon- 

struction due to the new temper produced by the war. Faith is being 
wrenched and strained. Multitudes have lost their way. Other multitudes are find- 
ing their way to a faith that is richer than they ever knew before. In these great 
serious times thoughtful men and women in all churches will profoundly thank you 
for calling their attention to a paper that discusses without denominational restric- 
tion the urgent matters of the spiritual’ ife. The war is immensely magnifying the 
importance of a journal that does this. Men’s hearts are crying out for fresh 
reinforcements of faith. The recent response to our announcement of leading feat- 
ures for the year 1918—the editorials on “The War and Religion,” and Professor 
Willett’s series of articles on “The Millennium and the Second Coming of Christ”— 
have quickened so much interest that the publishers have decided to take radical 
steps to double the circulation of The Christian Century at once. Everybody feels 
that these articles as well as the inspiring contributions appearing regularly in this 
journal of religion should reach double the constituency now reached. 


The series on the “Millennium” has therefore been postponed to begin in the 
month of March so as to give publishers and readers time to launch and carry 
through an intensive and immediate drive for new subscribers before the series 
begins. 


Our Hope: 
“Every Reader a Cooperator” 


Here is the proposition we make to our readers: 


Send us four new names with $5 and we will send them the “Century” for 
the remainder of this crucial year of 1918. 


This offer, of course, does not apply to renewals, but to new names only. 


It is not an offer made directly to the new subscriber, but to our present read- 
ers. If a non-subscriber wishes to become a‘subscriber at this special rate, he must 
send his name through a present subscriber. 


And it does not apply except in clusters of four or more. If you send more than 
four, add to your $5 one dollar for each additional new subscription above the first 
four. Thus, tor five new subscriptions send $6, for six send $7, etc. 


Now, with such an offer as this, let every reader seek out his thoughtful 
acquaintances and get their subscriptions. No doubt many readers will wish to make 
gift subscriptions to their friends at this extraordinary rate. 


The Sooner We Get the New Names 
the More They Get for Their Money! . 
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1918 Is Our Richest Year! 


HE discussions we are carrying forward in The Christian Century are too 
rich and too important to enjoy by ourselves. Our readers have the “mission- 
ary” spirit and wish to carry the “good news” of the “Century’s” message to 


thousands of others. 


Note these features that the editors are holding back just 


now until you have a full chance to give your non-subscribing thoughtful friends a 
chance to become subscribers: 


What the War The Millennium Billy Sunday and 


Is Doing to 
. ° 
Religion 
This series of editorials will 
run as a continuous and unify- 
ing thread through all the dis- 
cussions of the coming year. 
The series is only just begun. 


As it_unfolds it will consider 
such problems as— 


“The War and Our New 
Thought About God. 


The War as a Rebuke to the 
Divided Church. 


The War and the Misuse of 
the Bible. 


The War and the Inner Life 
of the Soul. 


The War and Missions. 
The War and Prayer. 


The War and the New Era 
of Poetry, 


and many other themes of 
which these are but sugges- 
tions. 

The War is profoundly af- 
fecting Religion. These edi- 
torials should prove helpful in 
making the new adjustment 
which the new day demands. 


Every thoughtful church 








and the Return 
of Christ 


Are we on the verge of the 
Millennium ? 


Is Jesus about to return to 
this earth? 


Do the Scriptures prophesy 
the present war? 


These are questions about 
which certain religious teach- 
ers are perplexing the souls of 
many people and bringing con- 
fusion into the counsels of the 
churches. Professor Herbert 
L. Willett will shortly begin a 
series of studies of Scripture 
prophecies covering Old and 
New Testaments, and dealing 
with such matters as Messianic 
Prophecies, the Books of Dan- 
iel and Revelation, Armaged- 
don, the Millennium, the Return 
of Our Lord and other themes 
growing out of the apocalyptic 
portions of the Scripture. 


Readers of The Christian 
Century may look forward with 
great interest not only to the 
articles themselves but to the 
popular discussion which the 
articles will surely raise. 


The Millennium Series Begins in March 


His Meetings 
in Chicago 


Mr. Sunday begins this 
spring in Chicago what he 
himself and his supporters the 
country over believe is to be 
the crowning meeting of his 
extraordinary career. It is ex- 
pected that this city will “go 
wild” over Billy Sunday. Here 
he won his fame as a baseball 
player. Here he was converted. 
Here he did his first public Chris- 
tian work. When Billy Sunday 
comes to Chicago he comes 
home! Great preparations are 
being made by the churches for 
his meetings. It is expected 
that the “dry” petition filed 
Jan. 31 will precipitate a local 
option election in April. It is 
something to look forward to 
—a local option election, with 
both men and women voting, 
and Billy Sunday in town! 

The Christian Century will 
discuss Mr. Sunday’s work 
with the same candor that 
marks all its discussions. We 
expect not only to report the 
meetings but to make an anal- 
ysis of the value of such work 
in the modern church, 


man and church woman will be grateful to you for in- 
troducing them to The Christian Century in this unparalleled year of 1918. 


The Sooner We Get the New Names the More They 
Get for Their Money 


The Time is Short—Do Not Let It Slip By 
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When the War Ends this Book will provide the Key- 


note of Religious Reconstruction. 


A Theology for the Social 


By WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


Author of ‘‘Christianity and the Social Crisis,”’ 
‘‘Christianizing the Social Order,”’ etc. 


"THE social gospel has become orthodox. It is 
an established part of the modern religious 
message. But our systematic theology has come 
down from an individualistic age and gives no ade- 
quate support to those who want to put the power 
of religion behind the teachings of social righteous- 
ness. Theology is, in fact, often a spiritual ob- 
stacle. It needs readjustment and enlargement. 
The social gospel means a wider and more 
thorough-going salvation. 


With this as his viewpoint, Dr. Rauschenbusch takes 
up the old doctrines of the Christian faith, such as 
Original Sin, The Atonement, Inspiration, The 
Sacraments, and shows how they can be re-inter- 
preted from the modern social point of view and 
expanded in their scope so that they will make 
room for the salvation of society as well as for the 
salvation of individuals. 


It Makes Christianity Seem Like a New Religion! 
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